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THE WEEK, 


On Saturday last the Boers delivered a heavy and 
an unexpected attack upon Ladysmith. A certain rest- 
lessness in their camps had previously been noticed, 
but the great reluctance to undertake assaults which 
they have hitherto shown, seemed to indicate that such 
extreme measures were regarded as unsuited to their 
natural aptitudes and beyond their powers. The attack 
began at 2.45 a.m., and the last message received from 
Sir G. White on Saturday at 3.15 p.m., reported 
“ Attack renewed. Very hard pressed.” Great 
anxiety was at once felt; but, on Sunday, helio- 
graph communication was re-established, and it was 
announced that the attack had been “repulsed every- 
where with very heavy loss.” The official despatch also 
informed us that “some of our entrenchments. . . . . 
were three times taken by the enemy and re-taken by 
us,” and that “one point . . . was occupied by 
the enemy the whole of the day” and only recaptured 
by a bayonet charge at dusk. The news thus indicated 
fighting of a desperate character which, judging from 
our experience, must have cost the Boers about 1,500 
men, and entailed considerable loss upon the victorious 
garrison, The Transvaal authorities only admit a loss 
of four killed and fifteen wounded, and no information 
is forthcoming as to the casualties of the Free State 
forces, which are said to have been placed in the fore- 
tront of the battle. As we write no news of the British 
losses has arrived. 


An abortive demonstration was made by Sir 
Redvers Buller on Saturday which naturally failed to 
draw the fire of the Boers on the northern bank of 
the Tugela. Having baffled the relieving force by the 
imposing entrenchments thrown up since the unfortunate 
action of the 15th ult. it might have been expected that 
the experienced European advisers of General Joubert 
should desire to force the situation at Ladysmith. If 
the garrison, which must have suffered from the strain 
of the long siege and from reduced rations, could be 
over-powered, a large portion of the investing body 
would be set free, and could be utilised to reinforce the 
invaders of Cape Colony long before Sir Redvers 
Buller’s troops could be brought to bear upon Colesberg 
and Stormberg. If this was the hope of the French 
and German experts in the pay of the Boers, it has been 
disappointed. Although the details of the fighting of 
last Saturday remain obscure, it is clear that the garrison 
ot Ladysmith most gallantly upheld the shaken prestige 
of the British army. The military situation in Northern 
Natal cannot however be said to have undergone any 
material change, and as Sir Redvers Buller has pro- 
bably drawn to himself as many troops as he can 
conveniently supply, delay is not likely to lessen the 
difficulties of relieving Ladysmith. 


Lorp RosBerts and Lord Kitchener reached Cape- 
town on Wednesday, and an entirely new staff quite 
unaccustomed to work together will now assume the 
direction of the campaign. Few generals have ever 
taken over the fino of a large army in circum- 
stances of greater difficulty. The new Commander-in- 
Chief is confronted everywhere with deadlock. Sir 





Redvers Buller and Lord Methuen, hundreds of miles 
apart, stand watching great entrenched positions which 
have grown up before their eyes just as the defence of 
Sebastopol sprang into existence under the gaze of the 
Allies. General French with a weak force has made no 
way since the unaccountable reverse experienced by a 
part of the rst Suffolk Regiment. General Gatacre, 
since his disastrous night march upon Stormberg, 
is limited to reconnaissance. From such a situa- 
tion no immediate relief can be expected, and 
no one except Mr. Balfour can fail to realise its 
extreme gravity. Lord Boberts has to create a field 
army out of scattered forces mostly committed already 
to operations of quite subordinate strategic importance, 
Happily the stream of reinforcements pouring into 
Capetown still continues, and while it appears futile to 
send additional troops either to the Modder or the 
Tugela, it will soon be possible to develop strength in 
the centre of the theatre of war. Much more than this 
is, however, imperatively required. Troops who cannot 
stir from a railway are useless for offensive opera- 
tions, and if peace is to be restored to South Africa 
such operations must be undertaken with the least 
delay. The general outlines of our strategy are 
sufficiently plain. It is organising, however, that we 
most need, and we must hope that Lord Kitchener will 
be able to ascertain and to remove the causes of the 
paralysis which has fallen upon our arms—causes which 
a rigid and wholly unintelligent censorship has so far 
effectually concealed. “There has never been any 
war,” said Mr. Balfour at Manchester, “never in the 
history of the world, in which the War Office were 
readier with information upon every incident in that 
war.” The matter of information which excites Mr. 
Balfour’s admiration absolutely fails to satisfy the 
nation, which will certainly demand light upon the 
causes of an almost unparalled military failure. 


REvuTER’s statement, published in yesterday’s papers, 
of the Government's policy on the important question 
of the importation of foodstuffs is anything but reassuring. 
It is said that the Government will not seize foodstuffs 
sent in neutral bottoms and destined to neutral ports 
unless the ships’ manifests show that they are 
intended for the Boers. The Central News states 
that only such foodstuffs as are clearly meant for the 
use of troops will be treated as contraband. As a 
consequence of this decision, it is announced that 
the American flour recently seized will be released, 
If this means anything it means that the flour was 
seized without ascertaining its destination, which 
would entirely justify the outcry in America against our 
interference with neutral commerce. But the really 
important point of this announcement is that the 
Government are creating a precedent for making food- 
stuffs contraband, and it is unnecessary to point out 
again how seriously that precedent would affect our- 
selves in the event of a maritime war. 


THE letters published in L’Indépendance Belge last 
Saturday so seriously affect the reputation of a Minister 
and a Department that a committee has already been 
formed to demand the publication of the telegrams and 
letters which were withheld from the South African 
Committee. For the present the appearance of these 
‘compromising letters has been ignored by almost the 
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entire Unionist press. The Times carries its policy 
of suppression so far as completely to discredit its 
pretensions to collect and reflect foreign opinion. 
For everybody who reads foreign papers knows 
that most of them have reproduced, and a great 
many have discussed, the revelations of the IJadé- 
pendance Belge. These revelations are generally 
regarded as of the greatest moment, and their effect has 
scarcely been to make foreigners look more indulgently 
upon the war. But the Foreign Intelligence columns of 
the Times know nothing of all this. The subject is 
as rigidly ignored by the Foreign Correspondents as 
by the Editor himself. These revelations find no place 
in the rambling soliloquies of M. de Blowitz or the 
personal attacks of Mr. Smalley. And yet what 
a lot we heard a few months ago of impositions 
practised upon unfortunate Frenchmen by editors who 
cid not want their readers to know what the world 
thought of “ L’Affaire Dreyfus.” 


But the silence of the Times on this rather important 
topic is not surprising. The Foreign Intelligence 
columns are reserved for other and more engrossing 
themes. On Monday, for example, Mr. Smalley was 
good enough to provide, in an article headed “ American 
Opinion,” his explanation of Mr. Bryce’s “ waning 
popularity in Aberdeen!” After his conspicuous 
failure in the attempt to prove an inconsistency between 
Mr. Bryce’s book and his preface, Mr. Smalley thought 
it necessary to remind his American friends that Mr. 
Bryce had made certain reflections in his book on the 
financial purity of American politics. Mr. Smalley’s 
own charge against Mr. Bryce is apparently the con- 
verse of that which Mr. Bryce brought against certain 
American politicians. ‘“ What has alienated Aberdeen,” 
says Mr. Smalley from his arm-chair in New York— 
“is Mr. Bryce’s parsimonious recognition of those obli- 
gations to his constituency which other members of 
Parliament discharge liberally.” When did it become 
a reproach to Mr. Bryce or other distinguished Scottish 
members, that they have never adopted the practice of 
subsidising every club and organisation in their divi- 
sion—a tribute alike to their own self-respect and to 
that of their constituents ? 


It is an unfortunate consequence of receiving our 
news from Aberdeen vid New York that the information 
does not gain in accuracy inthe transport. Mr. Smalley 
is at some pains to account for Mr. Bryce’s “ waning 
popularity,” and advises him to be less parsimonious. 
The truth is that there is no “ waning popularity” to 
account for, and Mr. Bryce’s position in Aberdeen is 
probably now more secure than ever. Mr. Bryce and 
Mr. Pirie have held a number of meetings in Aberdeen, 
at which they have explained very fully the grounds of 
their opposition to the war. It is satisfactory to know 
that each of them has received a unanimous vote of 
confidence, and Mr. Bryce’s reception at the meeting 
addressed by Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman in Aber- 
deen was a sufficient answer to the suggestion that he 
had forfeited in any degree the confidence of Scottish 
Liberals by his powerful criticisms of Mr, Chamberlain. 


Mr. BaLFour addressed a great meeting at Man- 
chester on Monday. He said that the South African 
War was the greatest war in which the country had 
been engaged within the memory of the present genera- 
tion. The Government had known of the military 
preparations of the Transvaal; but if they had pro- 
tested, the Transvaal Government would naturally have 
retorted by a reference to “that ill-omened enterprise 
the Jameson Raid.” The Government were not to 
blame for our unpreparedness. They had been mis- 
taken in expecting to be able to “tide over the present 
difficulty” until next year; but so had everybody else. 
The “most competent observers” had been at fault. 
No apology was needed for the Government. Mr, 


Balfour discussed the questions of artillery, explained 
the difference between shell and shrapnel, declared that 
though the Government had been slow to work they 
would pursue to the end a policy which would secure 
that no such war should ever be waged again in South 
Africa. 


THE criticisms of the Unionist Press on this 
speech were too direct and too general to be ignored, 
and on Wednesday Mr. Balfour replied to the Times, the 
Morning Post, and other newspapers. He said that he 
was not a thick and thin supporter of the War Office. He 
had only pointed out that it was inaccurate to say that 
our troops had been handicapped in the field by the 
inefficiency of their mobile guns. As for other matters, 
the military critics had condemned our system of 
reserves, of mobilisation, of linked battalions, and in each 
case had been proved to be wrong. Our critics had 
never hinted before that there was anything wrong 
with our artillery. The real difficulty was that we were 
for the first time meeting an enemy all of whom were 
mounted, The significance of this the Government had 
not foreseen, buc no Government could be expected to be 
omniscient. It is rather unfortunate that the Government 
should have treated Sir William Butler’s Life of General 
Colley with the same contempt as his despatches, for they 
would otherwise have known that the Boer mounted 
infantry were likely to be a formidable power in war. 
And if they had realised the value of mounted infantry 
in South Africa they would not have replied to the 
Colonial Governments that they “ preferred unmounted 
men.” 


On Wednesday night Mr. Asquith delivered an 
admirable address upon the philosophic basis of 
Liberalism at a dinner given in his honour by the Edin- 
burgh University Liberal Club. The Liberalism of the 
great men of days gone by had, he said, given to 
democracy a triple movement and a triple justification. 
In the first place, it substituted for artificial inequalities 
the open door. In the second place, it menaced, and in 
time it undermined, every form of privilege and mono- 
poly, every arrangement which protected and preferred 
particular interests to the public good; and in the 
third place, by broadening the foundations of our Con- 
stitutional structure it diffused the sense of responsi- 
bility. Its work was still incomplete. Who, looking at 
such problems as temperance and overcrowding, can 
doubt that there are still entrenchments of monopoly 
and privilege to be outflanked ? 


TURNING to foreign questions he protested against 
the current idea that the British Empire is “a huge 
partnership -{[of international capitalists?] for the 
exploitation of the undeveloped resources of the world, 
The Liberal conception of Empire is antithetical not 
only to the Rhodesian (our own word) but to the 
Roman. The Romans tried to preserve their dominion 
as they had gained it by centralised militarism. But the 
unity of the British Empire has arisen, “not from the 
compulsory acquiescence of subject races, but from the 
conscious and willing co-operation of living and self- 
determining members.” 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD discussed the question 
of the national defences at a banquet given to him by 
the London Chamber of Commerce on Tuesday night. 
He urged that the military situation in which we found 
ourselves in a struggle with two third-class Republics 
showed that there was something wrong with our Army 
organization. It was not the individual Ministers who 
were at fault: it was the absence of any businesslike 
system. There was no real responsibility. The opinions 
of the experts were never put before the House of 
Commons, the subject of the defences was never dis- 
cussed in the country. The views of the naval and 
military advisers should be laid before the House of 
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Commons. Public opinion should compel Govern- 
ments to give effect to these views. ‘The most impor- 
tant declaration in Lord Charles Beresford’s speech 
was his promise to “ oppose conscription as long as he 
could” and his assertion that there was “no need to 
alter our voluntary system.” 


Tue French Parliament has reassembled after the 
recess. The Senate has returned to the normal and 
perhaps more useful functions from which it has been 
for a time diverted: the Chamber has begun by 
despatching a formality that has considerable political 
significance in the election of office-bearers for the new 
session. The contest for the Presidency has resulted in 
the re-election of M. Paul Deschanel, who obtained 308 
votes against 220 given to M. Brisson. Public opinion 
of all shades has invested this election with the character 
of a political demonstration. M. Brisson, a stalwart 
ally of the existing Ministry, was yinderstood to be the 
candidate of the Ministry’s friends: M. Deschanel, a 
rising star of French politics, whose eloquence had given 
him great authority in the Chamber before he was called 
upon to moderate the eloquence of others, carried with 
him the Centre and the Right. The defeat of M. 
Brisson, of the Radicals, the Socialists and the Mini- 
sterialists of all shades, may be accepted as an indication 
that the Ministry lives on sufferance. It does not follow 
of course that a majority will be found against it on the 
first serious issue raised ; but following on the verdict 
of the High Court, which was certainly a severe dis- 
appointment to the discoverers of the great conspiracy, 
it goes to show that M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s enjoyment 
of office will depend to some extent on his inactivity. 


A YEAR ago when Prince George left Athens for 
Canea he is reported to have said: “ Hellenism is going 
to pass examinations in Crete.” A corresportdent of the 
Daily News, in an admirable letter dated New Year's 
Day, tells us that the examinations are already passed. 
For eighteen months after Turkish rule was doomed 
the six Great Powers who formed Lord Salisbury’s 
Areopagus temporised “ out of sheer nervousness ” with 
a situation materially and politically intolerable. Civil 
war fanned by religious passion and the memory of 
hideous massacres had devastated the olive groves and 
decimated the families of the peasantry. Now the popu- 
lation is disarmed. Mahommedans have been concili- 
ated by the Prince, and their women by his Queen mother. 
Those who emigrated to Turkey and Asia are already 
returning. To the Greek Christians—the great majority 
of the population—the new order of peace and justice 
brings happiness and contentment never before known 
or dreamed of. A Prince of the Greek Royal House is 
“the tacit embodiment of the hope of union with Greece, 
which after all and in spite of all is the dearest hope of 
the Cretans.” It is pleasant for those who followed 
Mr. Gladstone to see the truths which have been 
mocked in Armenia and trampled down in South Africa 
at last recognised and triumphant in Crete. 


It is a relief to most people to learn that the New- 
foundland controversy is shelved for another year. 
The temporary agreement which we discussed last week, 
forbidding the erection of new canning factories, expired 
with the old year, and it was understood that Mr. 
Chamberlain did not propose to renew it. He has, 
however, cabled to the Colonial Government to ask 
them to introduce the Bill which ratifies the agreement 
and the treaties. To this the Colony has assented, 
There is no danger that France will be averse to the 
proposal. And most Englishmen will agree that the 
present Government and the present moment are both 
ill adapted to delicate and difficult negotiations. 


Mr. WILson in the Investors’ Review takes the cost 
of the war as not less than 8 millions a month. The 
same estimate has been reached by an independent 
The Sfatist’s statistics seem to be as 


calculation. 





frivolous as its idea that the whole cost of the war 
ought to be and will be paid for by future generations, 
As Mr. Birrell says, the income-tax will be raised to at 
least a shilling. That will provide for five or six weeks, 
Probably tea and coffee ; perhaps sugar and tobacco ; 
certainly beer will have to pay more. The House of 
Commons must insist on a revision of the licence duties. 
At present they are graduated in favour of the richer 
houses ! 


THE financial papers of New York in their review 
of the old year and their forecast of the new contrast 
the depression of the stock exchanges with the 
prosperity of trade, and they seem to be startled at the 
thought. But surely the supposed oxymoron is easily 
explained. The stock markets were in an absurdly 
intlated condition and the shares of many shaky concerns 
had been puffed up to levels that could not be main- 
tained. The war has produced a scarcity of money and 
scarcity has forced sales and lowered prices. We drew 
special attention a short time ago to the prices of 
“ Kaffirs ;” and it is worthy of remark that the news of 
the Ladysmith success scarcely arrested their downward 
progress. It is morally certain that even if the mines 
ultimately become British territory they will be saddled 
with a substantial share of war costs. 


THE Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, which at 
last includes the organisations of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, met on Tuesday at Cardiff. There 
were ninety-five delegates present, representing 435,500 
workmen. Mr. Pickard presided, and he was supported 
by Mr. Woods, vice-chairman, Mr. Edwards (Mayor of 
Burslem), treasurer,and Mr. Thomas Ashton (Manchester), 
secretary. Mr. Abraham, president of the South Wales 
Federation, was prevented by illness from attending. 
The conference accepted unanimously the terms 
submitted by the Board of Conciliation for the settle- 
ment of the wages question, By those terms the 
existence of the Conciliation Board is extended to 
January, 1904; the maximum wage is increased to 60 
per cent. on the 1888 basis, and an immediate advance 
of 5 per cent. is secured in the federation districts. 
The conference was resumed on Wednesday, and after 
listening to an address from Mr. Pickard, discussed the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Mr. Parrott, on behalf 
of Yorkshire, moved a resolution urging the extension 
of the Act to all trades and workmen, and the adoption 
of amendments to secure better administration and 
provide support for the workmen during the first 
fortnight of injury. Mr. Glover, representing Lancashire, 
demanded the abolition of contracting-out. Mr. Harvey 
said that in Derbyshire they hadaccepted no contracting- 
out proposal. Mr. Weir declared that the Act had worked 
smoothly in Scotland. There was a general consensus 
of opinion in favour of the extension of the Act to all 
trades. The delegates have been hospitably entertained 
by the Mayor of Cardiff. 


As Mr. Balfour is still asking us to believe that the 
Boers have been meditating for eighteen years an 
attempt to drive the British into the sea, the leaflet just 
issued by the Morning Leader—the first of a series—on 
the “ Dutch Conspiracy” is an opportune publication. 
Quotations from Major White’s Report to the Chartered 
Company, in 1895, are reproduced to show that the 
Boers had no armaments to speak of. This record is 
reinforced by Captain Younghusband’s letter to the 
Times from the Transvaal in 1896. Chapter and verse 
are given to show that the Transvaal armed after the 
Raid, that the Orange Free State virtually never armed 
at all. And the leaflet concludes with an excellent 
quotation from Sir Alfred Milner’s despatch of August, 
1897, to Mr. Chamberlain describing the loyalty of 
South Africa and the demonstrations—from English, 
Dutch, Asiatics, and African natives—of affection for 
the Queen and devotion to the throne. 
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THE ISSUE AT YORK. 

T is a characteristic of representative Government 
| that the size of a normal majority counts compara- 
tively for nothing when a great crime or a great blunder 
seems to have been committed, In ordinary times a 
Ministry has plenty of means by which it can enforce 
loyalty among its supporters in the House of Commons. 
But when the passions of the people are stirred new 
influences come into play, and the representative forgets 
that a Ministry depends on him, and remembers that he 
depends upon his electors. Mark how he strains his 
eyes for any straw or rag that may show the direction 
of the current. He watches the editor as closely as 
the editor watches his circulation, or his proprietor, 
or his advertisements. Yet every one knows that 
even the daily Press is fallible, at best only secondary 
evidence of the state of public opinion. Not so a bye- 
election. Here, at any rate, we have a direct manifesta- 
tion of the popular will. The interest of such a contest 
at such a time is intensified and extended by another 
consideration, for when a community is asked to give its 
verdict during a great crisis every citizen called upon 
to vote is braced up and elevated to the height of the 
great argument. Parochial and personal squabbles 
subside, the petty distinctions of faction fade Away : the 
real bonds of party connection are straightened and 
strengthened. The black and white of right and wrong, 
of wisdom and folly, fill the eye, strike the conscience 
and compel action. 

It would be strange indeed if the inheritors of the 
Liberal tradition in York should even falter at such a 
crisis. The simple question, as Mr. Faber puts it, 
is “Will you vote khaki?” Let us expand the 
thought a little. Mr. Faber obviously expected the 
answer “yes.” His argument seems to be as follows : 
Gentlemen ? Iam a supporter of theGovernment. The 
Government got up this war: it is feeding and paying 
the soldiers: the soldiers and even the officers are 
clothed in khaki: therefore vote khaki and for me. 
Q.E.D. The electors of York may well scratch their 
heads over this political Euclid. They may well feel 
bewildered. For is it not morally certain that if every 
English soldier now wearing khaki could be polled 
there would be an immense majority against the 
Government. Some’ ingenious local scribe has 
been fabricating the theory that it would be 
patriotic to vote for Faber ; indeed that it would be 
unpatriotic to resist him. A walk-over for the Govern- 
ment at York is in some occult way to assist our 
Generals, at least those who at that time have not been 
superseded by a Cabinet which, in Mr. Balfour's words, 
gives them a free hand. If the Generals have a free 
hand, how can an attack on the Government injure 
them? If not, how can it fail to benefit them? Is 
every blunder Ministers make to be tortured into a 
pretext for extending to them fresh support? And 


how does Mr. Faber reconcile his attitude with 
that of the Unionist Press? Can his pathetically 
isolated assistance avail to protect the existing 


coalition against the detonations of the Times, the shells 
of the Standard, the mounted infantry of the Morning 
Post, and the daily massacres of a cheaper organ? And 
if those who love the war hate the Government why 
should the adversaries of both show their affection for 
either? For them the original offence of the Govern- 
ment is heightened by the memories of previous mis- 
conduct as well as of subsequent failures. Mr. Balfour 
himself admits that our misfortunes spring from the 
Jameson Raid. But the Boers and all Europe 


believed that the plan of the Raid was known and 


not disapproved by the Colonial Office. Does not 
half England already hold the same view? 

We cannot help recalling a speech in which 
Mr. Curzon, very shortly after the accession of Lord 
Salisbury to power, explained to a delighted audience 
that a Pax Salisburiana was about to fall over 
the civilised world. A golden age would begin. Every 
nation would bow down and worship at the shrine of 
the strongest Government of modern times. The 
peaceful periods which followed are depicted in the 
Glasgow Herald, The indictment (intended as an 
apology) for the present situation is incomplete, but 
perhaps sufficient for our purpose :— 


“ Let us look back at the history of the world since the present 
Government came into power. Armenia, Crete, Greece, Cuba, 
China—what do these names recall? A period during which 
this country has never had its hands free for a month, 
till 1899, for the handling and settlement of a question of 
such magnitude as the destiny of South Africa. The aftermath 
of the Jameson Raid was not cropped till late in 1897. Why, 
Europe was seething with the elements of a colossal war from 
1895 onwards. Crete was not evacuated till 1898. Was it 
possible for this country to stop the Transvaal armament when 
Greece and Turkey were fighting in 1897, Germany encourag- 
ing the Turks, and the Western Powers and Russia standing 
for at least the independence of Greece? Was it an opportune 
time when the United States and Spain came te grips, and the 
Anglo-American entente served to prevent Europe from joining 
in the mélée? Should Ministers have tackled the Boer Govern- 
ment when the Fashoda crisis was dragging its slow length, or 
when, for months on end the action of Russia concentrated the 
attention of all Europe on Chinese waters? It is enough to 
ask these questions,” 


It is enough—it is quite enough. The House of 
Azariah was doomed by an authority not yet superseded 
because it could not keep the people at peace. Unlimited 
revenues, unlimited inefficiency, boastfulness, waste and 
war. Such is the story that Mr. Faber has to tell the 
people of York. Such is the record of which he invites 
approval. Has he thought itover? If so his courage is 
simply portentous. 





MR. BALFOUR AND HIS CRITICS. 


T was a strange presentiment which prompted Mr, 
Balfour to claim on Tuesday that “ unanimity 
never had been so unanimous.” On Wednesday morn- 
ing the “unanimity” of hostile criticism in the war 
press was only broken by a single dissentient voice. The 
Unionist papers were in full revolt. The Daily Chronicle 
itself ventured to show its teeth behind its new muzzle. 
Unanimity there has never been, in spite of the mingled 
appeals and assertions of the Government’s apologists. 
And now that the war has been in progress for fourteen 
weeks the frontal attack of those who condemned the 
war itself as immoral and impolitic is reinforced by a flank 
movement, condemning the preparations. Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues attempt to defend themselves 
against the latter attack by pleading the persistency 
of the former. Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, 
as they are never tired of reminding themselves, 
saw no need for war and therefore no need for 
military preparations. It is scarcely surprising that 
the Conservative critics of the Government are a 
little impatient, in moments of anxiety, of an apology 
which passed for wit when no serious contingencies 
were anticipated. If a Government with a ‘majority 
of a hundred and fifty decides to make its pre- 
parations at the dictation of the Opposition, it must 
take its policy from the same advisers. The Liberal 
leaders advocated peaceful negotiations. The Conserva- 
tive Government was warlike in its diplomacy and in 
nothing else. Mr. Balfour scarcely does justice to the 
finesse of his judgment when he detects an incon- 
sistency in the criticism which condemns both the war 
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as immoral and the preparations as mismanaged. A 
crime is not redeemed by a blunder. To those who 
held that there was no justification for a war 
in the differences between the two Governments, 
there was already a sufficient argument against war. 
But it is perfectly reasonable to condemn the Govern- 
ment for embarking on an unjust war, and also to 
condemn it for errors of judgment and calculation. The 
cost, the dangers, the ultimate political consequences of 
driving the Boers to declare war were all elements to 
be taken into account by a Government which was con- 
sidering what policy to adopt. Mr. Balfour declares 
that the Government knew no more than anybody else. 
The “most competent South African observers” were 
at fault. Who were these observers? Not Sir William 
Butler. Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Chamberlain? Or 
were our mistakes in calculation due to the same inspira- 
tion which prompted the war? The suggestion is not 
so improbable as may appear: that evil genius of the 
Government, the South African millionaire, may have 
vitiated our tactics as well as corrupted our morals. 
They have been at fault before. Mr. Fitzpatrick has 
told us-that the Reform Committee to a man assumed 
that Dr. Jameson with his mounted police would reach 
Johannesburg without difficulty in December, 1895. 
And what did the Press which clamoured for war during 
the summer anticipate ? The war was to be a picnic. 
The Boers had forgotten how to shoot. Continental 
contractors had sold them toy-guns. Dutch courage had 
become a proverb. The British Army would spend 
Christmas in Pretoria and Mr. Kruger would spend it in 
St. Helena. But if the Jingo mob was living in a fool’s 
paradise, there was no need for a responsible Government 
to share its illusions as well as its appetites. The English- 
men who detest a war undertaken at the instigation and 
in the interests of a group of financiers, for the extinc- 
tion of two independent Republics, are perfectly free to 
complain that the Government which embarked the 
nation upon that inglorious and shameful enterprise 
should have been blind to the material difficulties as 
well as to the moral odium of their policy. 

Mr. Balfour is an impenitent and an _ incurable 
fatalist. The Dutch conspiracy was nowhere explicitly 
alleged in his Manchester speeches as the cause of this 
war, Perhaps the behaviour of Mr. Schreiner and his 
colleagues, under extreme provocations from the High 
Commissioner, has made Mr. Balfour rather ashamed of 
those aspersions'upon the Afrikander community which 
have passed into the commonplaces of Jingo dialectic. 
But he traces our troubles to the original sin of the Boers. 
He tells us that the position which the Government 
had to assume—the position of negotiating for reforms— 
was dangerous, because of the “magnitude of the 
armaments which the Transvaal had made and the 
overwhelming military pride, which to our loss, but still 
more to their eternal loss, had entirely turned their heads 
and blinded their eyes as to the military power of this 
country.” Mr. Balfour clearly assumes that his former 
account of the origin of this war as the issue of Boer deter- 
mination to drive the British into the sea in a “ bold bid 
for Empire” has been accepted. Whereis Mr. Balfour’s 
evidence for this hypothesis? Not in the fiZures of the 
armaments, for in this very speech he admitted by impli- 
cation. that the arming began after the Raid. Not in the 
temper of the Boers, for, asthe Manchester Guardian oppor- 
tunely reminds him, Mr. Winston Churchill has told us 
that the Boers were utterly despondent at the beginning 
of the war. Not in the courage of the Boer soldiers, 


for Mr. Balfour is not so ignorant of human nature as to 
expect a community fighting for its independence 
Not in any secrets 


to be spiritless and indifferent. 


which the Government have kept concealed, for Mr 
Balfour openly declared that there were none :— 


“The Government of the day may know privately andseverally 
facts about the intentions of foreign States which impose 
upon them a certain policy, but which they cannot communi- 
cate, at all events in any fulness of detail, to their fellow-country- 
men. But in this case there were no secrets, Everybody was 
on an equality.” 


All the evidence then of an anti-British conspiracy 
is before the public. There is no secret dossier. Mr. 
Balfour's announcement dismisses the last lingering 
reason for accepting the theory which owes its existence 
to mysterious allusions and its vitality to the belief that, 
in the absence of any positive information, there must 
be conclusive evidence in the background. 

Mr. Balfour himself supplied the best answer to his 
own theory— 


“ Now just consider,” he said, “ what course a Government 
ought to pursue which is engaged in difficult and delicate 
negotiations—a Government which is anxious, as we were 
anxious, for peace. I say the course such a Government would 
take would be to abstain from unnecessarily hampering, and 
fatally hampering, the course of peaceful negotiations ; but 
while abstaining from negotiations of the nature of menace 
would at the same time do all that was necessary to meet the 
eventuality of war if, as it has unhappily so happened, that war 
should be the end of the negotiations.” 


Where is there to be found a better description of the 
temper in which Liberals urged the Government to 
negotiate, or a more powerful rebuke to the actual 
behaviour of Mr. Chamberlain? On August 22nd Mr. 
Chamberlain received a “most promising offer.” On 
August 26th he called President Kruger names at 
Highbury. On September 7th the Boers were uneasy 
about the movements of troops. On August 29th Mr. 
Chamberlain had pointed out the danger of delay and 
pressed for an early answer. And yet after September 
22nd the Government, instead of sending its new pro- 
posals, moved its troops, and refused President Steyn’s 
offers of mediation. As if this was not enough to 
explain the war, there is the Raid in the background. 
The Government which negotiated this summer was 
the Government which did not dare to punish the chief 
author of that “ unfortunate and ill-omened enterprise.” 
The Minister who was chiefly responsible for the 
negotiations had paida public tribute to Mr. Rhodes, and 
declined to clear himself of certain well-defined charges 
of complicity. There is enough here to explain the 
conduct of the Boer Republics, and to account for the 
co-operation of the Orange Free State, which, on Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s admission, had urged the Transvaal to 
adopt a more Liberal policy towards the Outlanders 
before the Raid, and sent a special deputation to 
advocate the release of the Outlander prisoners after it. 

The general hue and cry raised by the Jingo Press 
is likely to confuse the issues, and it is obvious that 
there are politicians who would think at this moment 
that there were worse things than the bewilderment of 
the public. It is therefore important for Liberals in 
examining Mr. Balfour's defence of the Government to 
distinguish their position from that of certain of his 
critics. The moral of the present situation is political 
first, and only secondarily military. And if special 
responsibility, other than the collective responsibility of 
the Government, is to be pressed home to any particular 
Minister—the Minister to be singled out is not Mr. 
Balfour, nor the Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor Lord 
Lansdowne. If the war had been a picnic, or if Presi- 
dent Kruger had at the last moment preferred peace to 
independence, would the Colonial Secretary have left 
to others the credit for this rapid triumph? As the 
infatuated crime on which Mr. Chamberlain has embarked 
this country has been followed by military reverses and 
embarrassments, it is the extremity of injustice to allow 
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the chief author of our troubles to listen to the clamour 
for a military scapegoat from the sequestered retreat of 
his Colonial Department. The Morning Post demands a 
new Ministry. The new Ministry must have a new 
policy and a new master. If the blame is shifted from 
the policy of the Government to the organisation of the 
War Office, the root of our troubles will remain. The 
Government embarked on a policy of aggression think- 
ing it would be easy. The financiers inspired the Press ; 
the Press exhilarated the public; the public applauded 
the Government. A new Ministry must not take its facts 
from Dr. Rutherfoord Harris’ organs. It must not 
measure the probabilities of the future by the guesses 
of African millionaires. But far more important than 
either, it must look elsewhere for its policy, its ethics 
and its manners. 








AF RAID ? 


WEEK has passed since the leading newspaper 

of Belgium devoted its front page to the repro- 
duction of a number of letters and telegrams which 
passed between Mr. Hawksley, who was solicitor both 
to Mr. Rhodes and to the Chartered Company, and 
Mr. Fairfield, who was the permanent head of the South 
African department at the Colonial Office and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s confidential lieutenant, together with a 
few highly significant communications from Dr. Jame- 
son and others who were interested in the welfare of 
Rhodesian things and persons. The dates of these 
documents vary from February 11th, 1896, just after the 
Raid, to August 7th, 1897, just after the Select Com- 
mittee had presented its Report. They do not therefore 
include the telegrams of July to November, 1895, which 
Mr. Chamberlain insisted on seeing, and saw, and 
which the Select Committee twice asked for, and 
decided not to see. None the less they afford valuable 
evidence of the atmosphere of intrigue and fraud in which 
the Colonial Office and the Committee lived at the time 
when they were entrusted with the duty of preserving 
the honour of the country, and of probing the origins of 
the Raid to their source. Since L'Indépendance Belge 
published the first instalment of its revelations last 
Saturday two remarkable things have happened—or 
rather, two things have not happened, and the result is 
most worthy of remark. First of all, although Saturday’s 
exposure was distinctly declared to be the first of a 
series, no further instalments have as yet appeared, and 
inasmuch as there are several great men who would 
think no price too high for the suppression of such 
revelations, we are entitled to wonder why these revela- 
tions do not continue. Secondly, all the great organs of 
public opinion which give Mr. Chamberlain their valuable 
support have, with oneaccord, failed to notice that L’/ndé- 
pendance Belge has published anything of interest to 
Englishmen at all. Such a coincidence is evidently 
inspired—though whether by heaven or by man we must 
leave these enterprising journals to explain. What adds 
to our surprise is the failure of our contemporaries to 
record the interest which these revelations have aroused 
all over the Continent. The responsible Press of Paris 
and other European capitals is full of them, and yet the 
able correspondents of the Times give no sign. The 
epidemic of blindness which has attacked Printing 
House Square must be catching: as for the way in 
which infection is communicated, we cannot do better 
than refer our readers to one of the telegrams which the 
South African Committee did allow to appear. It is to 
be found in an appendix on page 598 of their Report. 


It was from Miss Flora Shaw, in London, to Mr. Rhodes, 
in Cape Town, and it was despatched less than three 
weeks before the Raid. It ran as follows :— 


“ Can you advise when will you commence the plans; we wish 
to send at earliest opportunity sealed instructions representative 
of the London Times European capitals ; it is most important 
using their influence in your favour.” 


It is not uncharitable therefore to assume that 
more “sealed instructions” have gone to “the repre- 
sentatives of the London Times in European capitals ” 
and that their silence is the “most important” effect 
of “using their influence.” But the result of this con- 
spiracy of silence in the whole Ministerial Press is to 
demonstrate, what might otherwise have been doubtful, 
the authenticity of the documents revealed. For as 
soon as L’ Independance Belge made its revelations, every 
newspaper that has admittance at the Colonial Office of 
course sent round to get authority to impeach the 
genuineness of the correspondence. But no denial of 
any kind has anywhere appeared. 

We hasten to say at once that the bundle of docu- 
ments does not prove that Mr. Chamberlain was privy 
to the Raid. It does not even prove that Mr. Fairfield 
was. But it raises suspicions which existing informa- 


‘tion by no means allays, and it very distinctly proves 


that after the Raid the heads of the Colonial Office did 
all that was in their power to shield its guilty authors, 
and acted exactly in the way that men who were aiders 
and abettors of the plan might be supposed to act. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in fact, is not proved to be an “ accessory 
before the fact,” and Ire refuses to allow the publication 
of certain evidence, viz., the suppressed telegrams, which 
might bear on the point; but his department is clearly an 
“accessory after the fact ’"—for an accessory after the fact 
is defined by Fitzjames Stephen as one “who knowing a 
felony to have been committed by another, receives, 
comforts, or assists him, in order to enable him to escape 
from punishment.” Could words be chosen which more 
accurately describe the relation of the Colonial Office to 
the Chartered Company? And it must not be for- 
gotten that the Fairfield-Hawksley correspondence 
now made public includes letters which were clearly 
written on Mr. Chamberlain’s instructions. Such are Mr. 
Fairfield’s letters of May 6th and 7th, 1896, the second of 
which contains the sentence—“ I have to say that if the 
Board arrives atany other decision than that of immediate 
acceptance of the resignations and immediate publica- 
tions thereupon, my letter of yesterd4y . . . . is 
withdrawn.” These two letters therefore are not notes 
from Mr. Hawksley’s “ very great personal friend ” (see 
Question 8)751 of the Inquiry) but official communica- 
tions from the Colonial Office, And yet these same 
letters contain hints “that Mr. Chamberlain intends to 
enlarge in his speech on the advantage of development 
by Company” and consoling reflections that “ Labby 
evidently does not intend to press his questions 
to-morrow!” How can a fair-minded man avoid the 
conclusion that the Colonial Office was secretly helping 
the Rhodesians while it pretended to hold the scales 
even, and to condemn the Raid? Still more significant 
is the evidence which this correspondence affords of 
“ packing ? the Committee, and the commentary which 
it supplies upon Mr. Chamberlain’s selection of the Com- 
mittee “in proportion to the members sitting on the 

two sides of the House :”—- 

“ Mincing Lane, E.C., ~ . 
London, 22nd July, 1896. 
“ My dear Fairfield,— 

“ Is the rumour true that I hear to the effect the Government 
have decided upon the appointment of a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons to enquire into the circumstances of 


Dr. Jameson's action in December last? If so, I suppose it 
will be possible for the views of the Directors to be to some 
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extent considered in appointing some of the members? In 
this case may I suggest the names of Mr. Carson, Q.C., Mr. 
A. C. Cripps, Q.C., and Mr. George Wyndham ? 
“Will it be possible to have an opportunity of discussing 
with you the terms of the Reference to the Select Committee ? 
“ Believe me, 
“Very truly yours, 
“ BOUCHIER F. HAWKSLEY. 
“ FE, Fairfield, Esq., C.B.” 
This letter is dated July 22nd, and on July 29th the Com- 
mittee was appointed. The Government nominated 
nine members, two of whom were Mr. Cripps and 
Mr. Wyndham. The two telegrams which follow show 
how hard Mr. Hawksley worked to secure the result 
and how grateiul he felt for official assistance :-— 
(Telegram.) 
“27th July, 1896. 
“To Beit, 
“ Princes Chambers, 
“ Pall Mall. 

“Just come in and find your telegram. Have seen Bourke, 
Wyndham and Fairfield. Doing all possible to secure 
Wyndham as well as Chartered nominee. Regret impossible 
to call before dinner, but shall be at Burlington between I1 
and 12. 

“ HAWKSLEY.” 
(Telegram.) 
“tst August, 1896. 
“To Fairfield, 
“7, Park Place, 
“ St. James. 

“ Best thanks for note and all your trouble. Let me know 
any difficulties or change as to constitution of Committee. 
Could call this afternoon if desired. 

“ HAWKSLEY.” 


Who, we wonder, was the “ Chartered nominee”? Mr. 
Cripps and Mr. Wyndham’s personal independence are 
enshrined in the Committee’s Report. “I am most 
anxious,” the former interjected at Question 8,751, “that 
we should have the telegrams and full information upon 
every point,” though he pathetically added, “I am only 
stating my own view,” as though he foresaw that his 
desire would be frustrated. And Mr. Wyndham dis- 
tinguished himself by moving and failing to carry a 
number of amendments to the Report, intended to 
whittle away its harsher judgments, and by being in a 
minority of one when the report was finally adopted by 
the committee. Well might the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer observe, on July 26th, 1897 :— 

“Of course, care was taken—perhaps special care—in 
the selection of honourable members to serve on the Com- 
mittee. It may be that the best members were not chosen.” 

It may be so; but Mr. Hawksley has no cause to 
complain. 

But there is one letter in the bundle which is so much 
more important than the others that it is essential to 
reproduce it in full :— 

“ 30, Mincing Lane, E.C., 
London, February 20th, 1897. 
“My dear Grey— 


“Thanks for your letter of the gth ult. which I read 
with great interest. You will of course have heard that the 
Committee was re-appointed and has got to work. I send you 
official prints of the evidence already taken. Rhodes has done 
very well, and I think will come out top. He was nervous on 
the first day, though his evidence was good even then. Yester- 
day he was simply splendid. I do not think that we are by 
any means out of the wood, but there does seem an off chance 
of the plea of public interest being recognized, and the cables 
of the last half of 1895, or rather the negotiations of that 
period, not being disclosed, though I am bound to say that 
personally I think on balance the probability is that they will 
have to come out. Jf they do Mr. Chamberlain will have no 
one but himself to thank. 1 am very sorry I have been sucha 
bad correspondent, but really the work and anxiety of the last 
fifteen months or nearly two years—that is since Harris came 
to England on the subject of the Protectorate in July, 1895— 
have been most trying, and I sometimes fear that even my 
constitution will not stand it much longer, though happily I am 
still very well. I will try and write to you more fully next week. 

Believe me, 
Very truly yours, 
“ BouCHIER F. HAWKSLEY. 

“P.S.—Rhodes has received your letter and cable about 

wiley. 

Right Hon. Earl Grey.” 








Now, what does this letter show? It does not prove 
the fact that “ Mr. Chamberlain will have no one but 
himself to thank,” but it proves that Mr. Hawksley, who 
had the best reason for knowing, thought so. For why 
should the statement in the letter not represent the 
writer’s real state of mind? And if Mr. Hawksley 
really felt that Mr. Chamberlain’s interest was to keep 
back the telegrams, then that is only an additional 
reason for insisting that they should come out. Mr. 
Chamberlain has said two things about these telegrams. 
On July 26th, 1897, he declared that the decision of the 
Committee not to insist upon what they had twice 
requested was made “ entirely with a view to the great 
interests which are at stake.” Yet on June 17th he 
had answered Mr. Labouchere by saying that he was 
“really quite indifferent” whether the telegrams 
appeared or not. It is now perfectly clear that the 
“great interests which are at stake” require the im- 
mediate production of the telegrams. We make no 
charge on the subject against Mr. Chamberlain, save 
this—his persistent refusal to let us know what he knows 
is fatal to national dignity and good faith. England is 
incurring in the eyes gf the world the very reproach 
which she was so eager to lay upon France over the 
Dreyfus affair. The duty of the Liberal party is to 
insist, as an ex-Minister insists in our special article 
to-day, that the Colonial Office shall lay bare what is 
hidden, in order that these suspicions and insinuations 
may cease because there is nothing left to disclose. 





LONDON BOROUGHS. 


HE policy of annexation and land-grabbing is not 
confined to what it is the fashion to call “the 
Imperial authority.” Boroughs and urban districts have 
also their small ambitions to become larger at the 
expense of some other body. The better government 
of some outlying suburb is always the pretext and often 
the result of such extensions. The real cause is a desire 
to add rateable property in the hope of diminishing the 
rates. The area which is to be added has often been 
getting the benefits of a town without paying for them, 
and its reluctance to be absorbed is usually a source of 
much profit to lawyers either at a Local Government 
Board inquiry or before Parliamentary Committees. On 
such occasions it is proved by alternate counsel, sup- 
ported by alternate squads of witnesses and experts, on 
the one hand, that a drainage system is good, and, on 
the other, that it is bad ; on the one hand, that the out- 
side district is well administered, and, on the other, that 
it is ill administered. It isa pity that the more impor- 
tant and interesting of these “cases” are not printed 
yearly in an accessible form. They would be invaluable 
storehouses of municipal principles and practice ; for 
the problems of local government are so difficult, and 
so pressing, and so enveloped by the mists of prejudice 
and ignorance that we cannot afford to let lights remain 
under bushels. And besides, it is the peculiar function 
of a central department to distribute information. The 
exertions of the Local Government Board as a distribu- 
tor of knowledge are wholly admirable so far as they 
go: but they do not go far enough. Perhaps the intel- 
lectual stimulus applied to the Board by Mr. Chaplin is 
abating its force ; perhaps the laborious schemes, by 
which qualified piety and qualified property have been 
relieved of rates, have cooled the ardour of admini- 
strative reform. 
For the moment, however, the student of municipal 
boundaries has his eyes turned towards London. ‘Not 
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that ordinarily “the great wen” is so interesting as the 
smaller provincial “ wens.” We know of no considerable 
town in the provinces that is so backward and so power- 
less. London cannot call its soul, or its press, or its 
city, or its water, or its gas, its own. Even the air—in 
the Underground for example—seems to dole itself out 
in small offensive draughts as if it hoped one day to be 
a “concession.” But at this moment London is 
wrestling with herself. The Leviathan is at civil law. 
Its members have been dispersed by surgical legislation ; 
and they are now trying to operate upon one another 
with a view to being reunited shortly in more favourable 
shapes and sizes. By the first section of the London 
Government Act of 1899, which establishes “ metro- 
politan boroughs” in London, certain areas scheduled 
in the Act and made up of vestries and district boards 
were to be formed severally into separate boroughs 
subject to (1) such alteration of area as might be required 
to give effect to other provisions of the Act, and (2) to 
such adjustment of boundaries as might appear to her 
Majesty in Council “expedient for simplification or 
convenience of administration.” Detached portions of 
parishes are to be annexed to one or more contiguous 
boroughs. Special provision is made for dealing with 
Penge and with Kensington Palace. The latter is in the 
hamlet of Knightsbridge, which is a detached part of the 
parish of St. Margaret, Westminster. It is therefore 
provided that Kensington Palace “ may be detached” 
from the borough (or future city) of Westminster and 
attached to the borough of Kensington. “ May” but not 
“must,” says Westminster. And a further controversy 
has arisen about the historical associations of the 
Palace. If the two counsel who argued at a recent 
inquiry may be believed, it is essential to the continuity 
of English history, if not to the stability of the Hano- 
verian succession, that Kensington Palace should remain 
in Westminster and also be attached to Kensington. 
Would not this be a possible solution, that the Palace 
should henceforth be in both Westminster City and 
Kensington Borough and should pay double rates? 
Otherwise there will be no anomaly left in London 
gross enough to keep in countenance that piece of anti- 
quated foppery and modern jobbery, the City of London. 
We hope that the Commissioners—when the inquiries 
are over—will not be afraid of disturbing rateable 
areas. Convenience and simplification are the lead- 
ing considerations. The new boroughs should 
be compact. There should be no gulfs or penin- 
sulas. The boundary lines should run as _ far 
as possible along main roads or natural barriers. 
But however timid and conservative the Commis- 
sioners may prove to be there is at least no fear 
that boundary-beating will draw the future councillor, as 
it has the vestrymen of the past and present, through 
the drawing-rooms of respectable citizens. There is no 
doubt that boundaries by which houses are divided 
against themselves, and “ curtilages” severed, will dis- 
appear from County-Council- London. 





THE ACADEMY AND NEW GALLERY. 


Van Dyck, RUBENS AND OTHERS. 


ANY of those who went last year to see the 
Rembrandts at Burlington House were heard 

to remark on the increasing excellence and also the 
increasing popularity of the Royal Academy’s Winter 
Exhibitions. This winter the collection of Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck’s works is admirable enough to justify the 
reiteration of that opinion, and from a certain point of 


view is even more interesting than its predecessor. It 
is not that Van Dyck was a greater artist than 
Rembrandt. But the interest in his art, apart from the 
intrinsic value of that art, cannot fail to be heightened 
by the fact that so much of what is best in it is essen- 
tially English. A year ago the tercentenary of Van 
Dyck’s birth was celebrated at Antwerp. This 
year he is being remembered in the country where 
he spent the last eleven years of his life. His 
pictures produced during this period not only be- 
came an influential guide to later English masters 
of portraiture such as Reynolds, Gainsborough and 
Lawrence, but have also given us an almost un- 
equalled pictorial record of many dramatic actors in a 
dramatic political age. The exhibition here has several 
examples of this period of the artist’s career, and taken 
generally may be said to be representative, not in the 
sense that it contains the most notable works which the 
artist produced and which are jealously guarded by 
the authorities of Continental gajleries, but because 
there is a selection which shows in a singularly instruc- 
tive manner the progress that he made from the time he 
left Rubens’ alelierto the day of his death in Blackfriars. 

As might be expected, the earliest period of all, 
that before his journey to Italy in 1621, is the one that 
is most meagrely represented here. In fact, the two 
“ Crucifixions” (Nos. 115 and 120) are the only works 
which can possibly be considered as having been 
executed at this period. Of these No, 120 is purer 
and more pleasing in colour than the other, but both 
lack the quality which is so remarkable in Van Dyck’s 
later work, and both suggest a superficial acquaintance 
with the early Italian masters, without the devotional 
spirit that inspired their art or the skill that directed 
their hands. In No. 115 the drawing of at least one of 
the “ boy angels” is defective, while the brick-red garb 
of St. John is reminiscent neither of Rubens, Titian, nor 
anybody else from whom Van Dyck later drew his in- 
spiration, As a matter of fact, Van Dyck never ex- 
celled in devotional pieces, and, with the exception of 
Nos. 89, 22, and 8&5, there is nothing of that character 
here to arouse admiration or comment. The first of 
these latter, however, the ‘“ Martyrdom of St. Stephen,” 
which was probably painted in England, is a really fine 
piece of composition and colour which—oddly enough, 
perhaps—recalls Rubens more vividly than many of the 
earlier works, and the suffering in the martyr’s face 
suggests that in this instance, at any rate, Van Dyck 
was under the emotional spell of his theme. The 
second is “ St. Martin Dividing his Cloak,” a small panel 
sketch for the picture of that title at Windsor Castle. 
The third, “ The Betrayal of Christ,” of which No. 30 is 
— version, is a sketch for the masterpiece in the 
-rado. 

With regard to the years that Van Dyck spent in 
Italy, there are here one or two works that indicate the 
very wide border-line between that epoch and the pre- 
ceding one. The artist made his journey to study Titian, 
Leonardo and other Italian masters, with a view to 
perfecting the education that he had received from 
Rubens. The effect of these was to emancipate him 
from the novice stage and to raise him to that of the 
master. Of course, there must needs be an interval 
between the two, and during this interval a curious 
mixture of Titian and Rubens enters largely into 
Van Dyck’s work. Here one sees Rubens in the reds 
and ultramarines of his “ Rinaldo and Armida,” Titian 
in his “ Virgin and Child.” Yet in these there are 
traces of a masterful individuality which becomes much 
more pronounced in such works as “ The Marchese 
Di Spinola,” No, 60, and the adjoining canvas, “ Paolo 
Adorno, Marchesa Brignolé-Sale.” In these, painted 
as they were in the prime of the artist’s life, one 
finds, in addition to portraiture, that scrupulous attention 
to external details which he was wont to bestow on 
all his mature work, whether of carefully drawn archi- 
tectural backgrounds, of rich-coloured draperies, or of 
the texture of the silks and satins with which his sitters 
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clothed themselves. If genius is the capacity for taking 
infinite pains, Van Dyck had surely more than his share. 
The wonder is that even with the assistance he must 
have received from pupils and others his output of work 
was so large. 

Portrait painting undoubtedly constituted Van 
Dyck’s strength, and though a few classical pieces, such 
as (to quote from this gallery) his mysterious “ Andro- 
meda” and his rich-coloured “Jupiter and Antiope,” 
are of more than ordinary quality, it is by his portraits 
that he will be remembered. Of the several examples 
of Charles I. and his Queen, Strafford, Laud, Bucking- 
ham and the other celebrities and their children who 
delighted to honour the great Dutch artist, it is impos- 
sible to treat here. The portraits are all distinctive. 
Van Dyck was only conventional in so far that like 
nearly all his contemporaries—Jordaens was an excep- 
tion—he painted the faces of his men better than those 
of his women. Even when he had settled in England 
he hardly ever got away from the flat Dutch feminine 
faces of his youth. It may have been owing to the 
misfortune of his subjects. A few exceptions from the 
“Simpering Miss” type, such as the portrait of the 
Infanta Isabella (of the siege of Ostend), almost 
justify such a conjecture. 

The exhibition of Flemish and British old masters 
at the New Gallery may be regarded asa valuable intro- 
duction to the Van Dycks at Burlington House, particu- 
larly that part of it which is devoted to the works of 
Rubens, Apart however from the interest in Van Dyck’s 
great master, the examples of the earlier Flemish School, 
ranging from the Van Eycks to Mabuse and Bernard 
Van Orley, show strikingly the evolution of Nether- 
landish art during the fifteenth century, its gradual 
emancipation from the hardness of monastic tradition, 
and its adoption of Renascence principles. The period 
includes David, Van der Weyden, Memling, Hugo Van 
der Goes, Henri de Bles, and others who, not content 
to follow the footsteps of their predecessors, became 
schools unto themselves, so far as the conditions 
of their age allowed the growth of originality. This 
part of the exhibition at the New Gallery contains 
pictures by all and more than the masters mentioned. 
Yet the variety, condensed into a small space, is not 
bewildering, owing perhaps to the discrimination shown 
in its arrangement, Possibly the most important work 
in this, the West Room, is the altar-piece (No. 52) 
attributed to Gheeraert David, two of whose pictures 
are amongst the gems of the National Gallery. Here 
we have in three large panels the representation of St. 
Anne with the Virgin and the Chid, with St. Bernard 
on the left and St. Anthony of Padua on the right. The 
harmony of pure colours is magnificent, and if the senti- 
ment is poetical rather than religious, the work is none 
the less a notable one. David was also a miniature 
painter, and a suggestion of his pre-eminence in this 
branch of art is given in No. 32, “A Shrine or Reliquary 
of St. Nicholas of Myra and St. Anthony of Padua.” 
Much of his inspiration, especially the softer and more 
tender parts of it, seems to have been drawn from Hans 
Memling, of whose work there is a fair specimen here in 
“St. Catherine of Alexandria” (No. 35). Memling was 
a German by birth, but a Netherlander by education. 
In Art he belongs to the ranks of the idealists. But his 
idealism, simple as it is, is perhaps more true than the 
early Netherlanders’ stereotyped realism, and he was 
about the first to successfully attempt the portraits of 
children. The great painters of Haarlem are repre- 
sented here by Dierick Bouts, and there is also a fine 
example of the Louvain artist, Quentin Metsys, in No. 96. 

In the North, the Rubens room, there is much to 
be seen and admired. The characteristics of the early 
Flemish school were purity of colour and a simple 
technique that related mainly to the laying on of gilded 
skies, accurate drawing, and composition. Such was 
demanded by the guilds to which these old masters 
belonged at a time when art was treated as well as 
regarded as a trade. Seekers after originality had to 


exercise. great care. Hence there long remained a 
tendency to leave that quality alone, until Rubens with 
his creative genius started a new and more vigorous era. 
Much, however, of his work exhibited here is slight. 
For instance, Nos. 111-116 are sketches, illustrating in 
succession the life and actions of Achilles, and painted 
by the artist for Charles I., to be worked into tapestry. 
Carefully composed and dexterous as they are, they give 
one but little idea of the colour sense which in Rubens 
was so highly developed. Similarly the series of draw- 
ings on the screen appeal chiefly to the modeller. On 
the other hand there are some really important and 
brilliant pieces, notably No. 107, “The Holy Family,” 
and No. 128, the “ Portrait of the Artist’s Brother, 
Philip.” The religious picture is characterised by the 
masses of daring colour which Rubens affected in his 
freer moods, and by the combined architectural and 
landscape backgrounds beloved both of himself and Van 
Dyck. No. 128 is perhaps more pleasing than typical of 
the artist. The fair flesh tints of the face seem to belong 
to another race than that of Rubens, though the crimson 
curtain is characteristic enough. ; 


F. J. M. 





A VISIT TO THE ARBITER. 


T was but yesterday that I went to see the Arbiter. 
Time hung heavy upon my hands (which is a 
cliché or ready-made phrase) and moreover I was full of 
doubts. Now the Arbiter settles all doubts because he 
is immensely learned, cocksure in the tradition of the 
ancient truth, clear-headed, has a private income and 
lives in Westminster, where all quiet, sensible and 
certain people are gathered together as in a kind of 
hive. He is old, experienced and close upon forty. He 
is partly bald, is a gentleman, has travelled far and wide 
in comfortable steamboats, and has seen more water and 
less land than most men of his time. He is however 
well acquainted with various remote and curious places 
on the earth’s surface, such as Gibraltar, Malta, Venice, 
Rome, Naples, Cairo, Calcutta, Bombay, Suez and 
Boulogne. He has never been to Capetown, and he 
regrets it. The Arbiter is an agnostic, short in stature, 
large in the chest, deep voiced, easy in the boots, violent 
in opinion and gesture, but very gentle to animals, 
children and foreigners. He smokes a very vile kind 
of tobacco, and sits in front of the fire so much that in 
summer (when a fire is unendurable) he becomes a 
roving and disconsolate man. I could indeed tell you 
a volume-full about the Arbiter, but it would never do 
to waste my time thus in this short article; besides 
which I mean to write his life, and the publisher and I 
are already haggling about the price. It is to appear in 
the “ Living Men” series. 

“Good morning,’ says I to the Arbiter, who 
opened the door himself to save the servant. ‘ Good 
morning, Mr. Arbiter. I will not wish you a happy 
new century, for that, as we all know, will not begin till 

”» 

“ Rubbish,” says he (his ordinary way of beginning 
a conversation), “you are wrong” (another favourite 
phrase of his). “ How old are you ?” 

“ Thirty,” says I—lying heartily, as I always do to 
the Arbiter. 

“Thirty and something I take it,” says he shrewdly. 
“ Yes,” says I, “I don’t go out calling on my birthday. 
I am thirty and something. Indeed, to be accurate, I 
am thirty and four months and some days.” “Very 
well,” says the Arbiter, “I take it then you are thirty 
years completed, and that now you are in your thirty- 
first.” ‘“ Right,” says I (for I hold that with Arbiters-it 
pays to be genial, lest they should strike and wound me). 
“ Well,” says he, “don’t get insured. It’s too late.” 

After a little pause I said gently, “ But tell me, Mr. 
Arbiter, what has that to do with the century?” “ Why 
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this,” he replied ; “when the era was nineteen hundred 
years completed we called it nineteen hundred, and 
now we are in the nineteen hundred and first year. 
Who dares say that the nineteen hundred and first year 
is not in the twentieth century.” 

This floored me—but then the Arbiter always 
floors me. Thinks I to myself, that’s all right ; but I'll 
go to the penny reading room, I mean the free reading 
room, and look up the thing in the Times. Then I'll 
worry you gently for days. But I did not say this 
because I am afraid of the Arbiter. 

“ Why do they call it still the nineteenth century 
then ?” I asked humbly and meekly, It wasn’t a fair 
argument, but I knew that the Arbiter, being a 
Republican, would hate the appeal to a popular verdict ; 
and I was right. 

“Why!” he shouted (for the Arbiter in youth 
was too poor to go to Eton). “Why! Because this 
ridiculous century doesn’t know how to die decently. 
It’s full of its cussed pride up to the last. If you only 
gave the nineteenth century a chance it would call the 
present century ‘ 19 A,’ and think that wasa ‘policy of 
expansion,’ and an ‘ aspect of the truth,’ and ‘our own 
point of view,’ and Lord knows what.” 

“Oh,” said I. For I can be very bitter when I 
choose. 

“Yes,” he continued. “It’s all their absurd intel- 
lectual pride. They’ve gone on jabbering about the 
nineteenth century so long, and the ‘ great problems of 
the twentieth,’ that now they have the twentieth finally 
on them (and a very pretty set of problems with it) 
they’re knocked end-ways. Intellectuals!” to 

It is my custom when I deal with the Arbiter to ask 
set questions as though he were a book and I were a 
prig. It goes against the grain, but I notice that all the 
Arbiter’s circle do it, especially John Doughty, the man 
with the wooden head. So I asked the Arbiter very 
solemnly, ‘“ What do-you think was the chief mark of 
the nineteenth century ; now past?” 

A good thick question in the middle-class manner 
has the same effect on the Arbiter that a glass of 
cold water has on a sleeping man. He seemed to 
change his whole being, and replied in a very constrained 
fashion, “I should say it was sham. The attempt to 
seem more learned than you are especially, and hence 
the allusive style. . For instance,” he con- 
tinued quite sharply, and in his more usual manner, 
“Do you know what a flanking movement is?” “ No,” 
said I. ‘Then why do you talk about it?” he answered. 
“Because other people do,” said I, quite nettled. ‘“ Do 


you know what integration is?” “ Yes,” said he; and 


then I was shut up again; for he is always bringing in 
this absurd metaphor, and as I don’t know what it 
means, I couldn’t cross-examine about it. 

“ Integration,” he continued solemnly, “ is the action 
by which we revolve an indefinitely large number of 
dissociated phenomena into an integral identity. It is 
unconscious formation, and is the expression in concep- 
tion of the unity of the human mind. You should 
practise it more than you do.” 

On such thin ice as this it was necessary to crawl 
back warily to shore, so I began again. “ Well, give 
me an example of the sham you talk about!” 

* By all means. There’s the allusive style.” 

“What's the allusive style ?’’ I asked. 

The Arbiter, with the gesture of an over-fed lion 
aroused from deep slumber, uncoiled from his easy 
chair, and fetched down one of the prose works of the 
Bard of Empire (if, indeed, such a poet can be said to 
write prose at all). 

“* Listen to this,” he said. 

“*The king-bolt flew through the massy grease- 
choke till the pivot caught the eccentric just under the 
pin-wheel. McArthur watched with his eyes trundling 
trom his head like Dagawharri berries. “ My ” he 
screamed, “ em ram Pee. Ge — 
in It can’t hold!” Then the sob of a 
young teething child escaped him, and I saw the thyroid 

















process coupling on the ganglion in his great throat, and 
he sobbed gingerly as the Gentle Sarah took it over on the 
port, and settled to the swing of the water!’ That’s the 
allusive style,” he said simply. 

“Well I call it very fine,” said I. “I’m told that 
was read to an optician and an analyst, and they both 
cried, it was so accurate.” 

“ Don’t you worry,” said the Arbiter, “he got it all 
out of the Technical Dictionary. Do you suppose he'd 
know the meaning of any of those words if you woke 
him up in the middle of the night and taxed him with 
it? Why, he’d cry for mercy!” 

I was silent for a little while. 

“Good night,” said the Arbiter, “ you must be going.” 
“I won’t go,” I replied firmly (knowing the Arbiter’s 
manner), “till you give me some good advice for thep 
new century.” 

“Very well, my lad, take this with my blessing. 
Serve God : Honour the king (which means, of course, 
the Queen, President, anarchy, leader of a rebellion, or 
what not). Don’t sign those articles of yours in the 
newspapers. It does you harm. Stop writing verse ; 
let it come of itself. And don’t be so free with your 
money. Itsa universal rule with the professional class 
that as we leave thirty behind us our expenses increase 
faster than our incomes. There’s good practical advice 
for you.” 

And that is all I got out of the Arbiter. 


H. B. 





WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 
Il. 


HERE is in reality but one idea of handling 

the labour problem throughout South Africa, 

that of “ forced labour,” thinly disguised under the 

cloak of taxation, voluntary contract, indenture, or 

imprisonment. Mr. Rhodes has frequently and openly 

avowed the economic principle, and has practised it 

unblushingly in Rhodesia, as the official report of Sir R. 
Martin testifies. 

Mr. Rudd recently maintained with some real show 

of @ fortiori reasoning the following interesting thesis :— 

“If under the cry of civilisation we in Egypt lately mowed 

down 10,000 or 20,000 Dervishes with Maxims, surely it cannot 


be considered a hardship to compel the natives in South Africa 

to give three months in the year to do a little honest work.” 
The only obstacle Mr. Rudd sees is the fact that “ there 
is a morbid sentimentality among a large section of the 
community on the question of the natives”—in other 
words the moral feelings which according to Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes and his friends are the chief justification 
of this war. In his examination before the Industrial 
Commission Mr. Albu gave the following interesting 
evidence upon the wage question :— 

“ The native at the present time receives a wage which is far 
in excess of the exigencies of his existence. The native earns 
between 50s. and 60s. per month, and then he pays nothing for 
food or lodging, in fact he can save almost the whole amount 
he receives. .. i If the native can save £20 year, it is 
almost sufficient for him to go home and live on the fat of his land. 
In five or six years’ time the native population will have saved 
enough money to make it unnecessary for them to work any 
more. The consequences of this will be most disastrous for the 
industry and the State. This question applies to any class of 
labour, and in any country, whether it be in Africa, Europe or 
America. I think if the native gets enough pay to save £5 4 
year, that sum is quite enough for his requirements, and will 
prevent natives from becoming rich in a short space of time. 

“ You say the native does not require luxuries, and if he has 
worked for a year he has saved enough to go back to his kraal/ 
and remain idle ? ' 

“ Yes. 

“Can you suggest any remedy for this ? ; 

“ The only remedy I can suggest is that we pay the native a 
wage which, whilst enabling him to save money, will hinder 
him from becoming exceptionally rich. 


“Is it in the control of the mining industry to regulate the 
wages of Kaffirs? : 

“To a great extent it is, provided that the Government assists 
us in bringing labour to this market. 
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So much of Kaffir wages, now of white :— 

“ Are you of opinion that the wages paid to (white) miners 
at the present moment are abnormal? 

“In some instances they are abnormal. 

“Is there any chance of getting these abnormal wages 
reduced now that there are so many out of work? 

“ Certainly there is : I think the white labourers are prepared 
to accept the lesser of two evils. If we close down the mines a 
lot of white labourers will be thrown out of employment.” 


This is a perfectly straightforward policy and would be 
endorsed by almost all South African capitalists, except- 
ing that most of them would be sufficiently discreet to 
keep silence about their intention of reducing white 
wages, content to carry out the plan when they have 
got the power into their hands. 

The instrument for complete control of the native 
and white labour market will be the Chamber of Mines. 
That body, which represents the gradual concentration 
of the entire industry for fighting purposes in politics 
and economics, has long concerned itself with this ques- 
tion ; forcing a common rate of wages on the trade and 
inspecting the books of the companies to see they kept 
the rule, it has already once effected a reduction of 
wages and has only been prevented from further action 
by the disorganised state of the country. Through its 
annex, the Native Labour Association, it has already 
gone far to crush the private enterprise of unauthorised 
labour touts and to get into its own hand the available 
supply of labour. With the political machinery of the 
Transvaal in its hands or under its control, it will be 
greatly strengthened in its efforts to compel “ volun- 
tary” labour and to bring it safely and cheaply to the 
mines at the expense of Government. 

This drawing of labour from a distance, assisted by 
hut and labour taxes, will be reinforced by a policy of 
maintaining close at hand a large, safe, well-regulated 
supply. The Chamber of Mines indignantly repudiates 
the intention of establishing the Kimberley “ compound ” 
system which converts a labour contract into a period 
of imprisonment with hard labour and a truck system of 
wages ; mine-owners and managers examined by the 
Industrial Commission explained that the “ compound” 
system was inexpedient, because it would “injure the 
industrial community.” But none the less a widely 
prevalent belief has existed in Johannesburg that the 
“compound” would be adopted when the time was 
ripe. “Why,” it is asked, “should the mine-owners be 
deterred from an obvious economy by consideration of 
the commercial classes in Johannesburg ? When the 
system was adopted at Kimberley there was no con- 
sideration of the ruined shopkeepers there; the 
interests of the Rand capitalists in the town values of 
Johannesburg are insignificant when compared with 
their interests in the mines, and will not stand 
in the way of any really profitable reform.” On 
the whole however it seems more likely that another 
solution of the native labour question will be found, and 
that, instead of the Kimberley “ compound,” a system of 
native locations along the Rand will be adopted. While 
the “compound” system gives the companies a full control 
of the labour during the period contracted for, it does 
not secure a permanent supply upon the spot, which is 
the thing desired. If, on the other hand, a large number 
of able-bodied natives can be induced to break up their 
tribal agricultural life in distant parts and plant them- 
selves with their families in a dense population upon 
lands belonging to the companies and adjoining the 
mines, a really more effective control will be obtained. 
Once there, their old tribal life abandoned, prevented 
from wandering by the rigorous administration of the 
Pass Law, deprived of the opportunity of getting land 
enough to earn a living, they can only keep themselves 
and their families by regular employment on the mines 
for a wage determined by the Chamber. Such a system 
of native locations, assisted by Pass and Liquor Laws, a 
Hut and Labour Tax, will furnish a serf population, 
ascripti glebae, which, nominally free, will be virtually 
compelled to devote themselves and their families to 


the service of the mines. This course will have many 
advantages : it will save the cost of bringing labour 
from longer and even longer distances, it will keep the 
labour when it has been got, and furnish a regular, 
reliable, cheap and experienced body of workers, some 
of whom may be taught to do skilled work which will 
displace white labour: their presence will raise the 
value of surrounding lands and will, by forcing the 
wages to be spent upon the spot, enable the mining 
capitalists to take another profit out of shops owned by 
the companies or built upon their land. 

Another advantage of this method of “locations” 
is that it is adaptable, without the name, to the care of 
white labour. The white miners at Kenilworth, the 
suburb of Kimberley, are absolutely under the control 
of De Beers Company: drawing their wages from De 
Beers, living in houses owned by De Beers, trading 
with shops owned by De Beers, they are the political 
and social serfs of the company ; if they object to any 
terms imposed upon them by the company they must 
quit not only their employment but their homes, and 
must leave Kimberley to find a means of living outside 
the clutches of the diamond monopoly. The same will 
be the position of the white miners who may be induced to 
bring their families and settle down upon the Rand. The 
mining companies do not even now genuinely compete 
for labour ; white wages as well as black are fixed by 
central authority, and workers dismissed from one mine 
cannot get coamitomeel in another. The rapid consoli- 
dation of mining interests, and the virtual supremacy of 
Ecksteins in the Chamber of Mines, will speedily 
perfect the control over white labour. The “ indepen- 
dence” of the Cornish miner has hitherto consisted in 
the fact that, being single, he could save a large propor- 
tion of his wage, and could leave for home if he were 
ill-used or dissatisfied. If he can be placed, with a 
family to keep, in a house belonging to the mines, with 
no option of any other work, and with no power of 
saving enough to break up his home and remove his 
family, his “ independence ” will be gone, and his wages 
can and will be reduced as often and as far as the con? 
venience of the companies requires. 

Though less has been said, for obvious reasons, 
about reducing white wages, miners are well aware of 
the intention of the managers, and Mr. Albu’s senti- 
ments are known to be widely entertained. The 
matter is well put in a recent article by “ An Outlander ” 
published in The Mining World :— 

“ White wages have not been reduced in the past, because 
the Uitlanders desired to work together for political salvation, 
and any attack upon the white labourers’ pay would have 
caused a split in the ranks. However, when new conditions 
prevail, white wages must come down.”—The Mining World 
and Engincering Record, December 16th, 1899. 

Indeed, the saving to be effected out of white wages 
is greater than out of black, for the aggregate of the 
wages paid to white miners has hitherto been larger 
than that paid to black, though the numbers of the 
latter are eight times as large. 

If this war can be successfully accomplished, and a 
“settlement” satisfactory to the mine-owners can be 
reached, the first fruits of victory will be represented in 
a large, cheap, submissive supply of black and white 
labour, attended by such other economies of “ costs ” as 
will add millions per annum to the profits of the mines. 
The blood and the money of the people of Great Britain 
are being spent for this purpose ; no other definite tangi- 
ble result of the conflict can be shown. The men who, 
owning the South African Press and political organiza- 
tions, engineered the agitation which has issued in this 
war are the same men whose pockets will swell with this 
increase ; open-eyed and persistent they have pursued 
their course, plunging South Africa into a temporary 
ruin in order that they may emerge victorious, a small 
confederacy of international mine-owners and specula- 
tors holding the treasures of South Africa in the hollow 
of their hands, 


]. A. HoBson, 
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FROM THE PROVINCES. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION.—IL. 

EFINITE reasons of public policy must always 
D be given for any legislative interference in 
favour of a particular class. I am prepared, however, 
to claim that to assist the cultivator of the soil not only 
legislation but also the expenditure of a certain amount 
of public money are justified : on the ground that it is 
to the substantial interest of the community that the 
land of the three kingdoms should bring forth as much 
food as possible. The enforced importation of our food 
supply is an economic disadvantage and a danger which 
the State should seek to minimise by all sound means. 
Beyond this all sufficient reason, the common shibboleth 
of all those who seek to solve the awful moral and 
sanitary problems of our great cities is “back to the 
land.” Unless this is cant we must be prepared to make 
the industry of the land more worth returning to. The 
desired result may be, to some extent, attained by two 
practical methods : firstly, the removal of all discourage- 
ments and disadvantages suffered by the actual cultivator 
as the result of his legal position ; and, secondly, the use 
of public money and State-recognised talent in stimulat- 
ing and assisting capable effort. On the first point I 
shall now try to show briefly what may be legally done 
to make it worth the farmer’s while to do no less than 
his best with his land. He very rarely does so at 
present, the fault being partly his and partly that of the 
laws affecting him, which react in restraint of any 
enterprise he may have. 

Security is the first essential of any business, and as 
it is in some respects denied to the farmer by climate 
and nature, the greater pains should be taken to avoid 
its being diminished by the laws or their administration. 
It is universally known that almost every farmer in 
Great Britain is a tenant of an owner of the soil. He 
accupies the land subject to a year’s notice, or perhaps 
on a short lease, and a number of restrictions are placed 
upon his methods of cultivation and produce sales in the 
supposed interest of the landlord. To use a farm, 
whether grass or arable, up to its best productive 
power means inevitably two things—firstly, considerable 
expense ; and, secondly, improvement of the holding 
for the future. Merely to take from the soil what it 
produces of itself is not only to leave much of its pro- 
ductive capacity unused, but is a sure method of 
reducing that capacity, whilst an enlightened use 
of manures and feeding stuffs is equally certain 
to improve not only the present return but also 
the future yield. This future effect is by far the 
greater, as the cumulative result of good management is 
a permanent transformation of bad land into good. 
The immediate return is no remuneration for the outlay, 
but the future receipts may be; therefore, it should 
be secured in some torm to the man whose industry, 
brains and capital brought it about. 

A good landlord remembers this, and _ treats 
his tenants accordingly. The estates of the Duke 
of Richmond and Lord Carrington (not to mention 
others) bear evidence of this. But many landowners 
simply think of their estates as investments, whilst 
others, on account of the pernicious system of 
settlements, have only a temporary interest, which, if 
they have the will, leaves them little power to do justice 
to the farmer. What is needed is legislation which will 
secure for the tiller of the soil in all cases the advan- 
tages which he would possess under a considerate 
landlord. Until this is done every farmer will be on 
the horns of a dilemma which on the one side requires 
him to spend much energy and money in making the 
best of his farm, and on the other leaves him certain 
that the ultimate and greater benefit of this expense 

-will fall not to him but to his landlord. It 


may be objected that every man is free to make 
a protective bargain 


with hic landlord, and that 


the matter should be left to the domain of contract. 
This would be a partial truth—but only partial—if every 
farm were being relet at the present moment. But we 
have to consider the case of thousands of farmers who 
have sunk in their holdings, even under the present 
unfavourable law, the whole of their capital and the 
labour and thought of a lifetime. The usual working 
capital of a farm is £10 per acre, and the thought is of 
a more varied and trying character in many cases than a 
townsman has any idea of, so these are no light matters, 
In these cases a change in the landlord by the descent 
of the estate, or by sale, or even a change of agent, 
often means a revaluation, and results in a raising of the 
rent to the amount which a stranger thinks is the real 
value of the holding as improved by the tenant's work. 
In many more cases the decline in prices has left the 
tenant in a position which makes it impossible to live 
except at a reduced rent, and he applies for a reduction, 
only to be told that the farm is reasonably let, because 
there are other men who would take it at the same 
figure. The poor fellow well replies, “Yes ; but my 
capital and energy have made it worth that, and I can- 
not get a return for my outlay if I am to continue to pay 
rent on them, for the place would not have been worth 
half as much now if I had kept it merely as it was.” Of 
course there are other men glad to take the farm and get 
the advantage of the fertility created by a good tenant, 
whose work has kept up the value instead of letting it 
diminish as it would have done under the economic con- 
ditions of the last twenty years. So the tenant has no 
alternatives but to go on paying the old rent, and 
regard the efforts of his lifetime as a present made to 
his landlord, or to leave the old place which he has 
taken a pride in managing well. Such a man has no 
freedom of contract. 

The only farmer who can make an untrammelled 
bargain for his tenancy is the “ soil-robber ” who takes 
out of the land all that he can get and returns nothing 
to it. This race of agricultural brigands are always 
ready to bid for the holding of a capable man who is 
forced into seeking revision of rent, and they soon leave 
their mark of desolation on a countryside. These 
gentry not only menace the position of the honest and 
capable tenant-in-possession, but, having neither capital 
nor ability, they are ready to bid more rashly for vacant 
farms, and thus they place the businesslike farmer at a 
disadvantage whenever he seeks a new tenancy. The 
same competition is also artificially intensified by the 
unfortunate fact that farming is the only trade which 
people take to as a hobby. This means that all farms 
near to towns, where fortunes can be made in business, 
can be let by the agent, at fancy rents, to men who do 
not mind losing money in the enjoyment of them. This 
helps to neutralise the advantage of nearness to great 
markets. 

The natural effect of all this is to discourage good 
management, and still more to drive labour off the land. 
As a remedy it is essential, in the interests of the 
commonwealth, to compel all landlords to do what the 
best of them, though few, do already. The latter should 
be very ready to help in this, for the bad landlord, or the 
careless one, is an enemy to his class far more 
formidable than the poacher or the foxshooter, and as to 
the harm he does to the community—well I cannot 
write of it in language fit for THE SPEAKER. 

At present there is an apologetic statute in force 
known as the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883, which 
purports to offer some relief. Its provisions however 
supply a very imperfect remedy. Nothing can be 
claimed until the tenant is actually leaving his holding, 
so no help is given to the man who desires to stay on, 
on more equitable terms; except as regards manures 
and feeding stuffs purchased during the last year or two 
of his tenancy, and except certain kinds of draining, no 
compensation is given for improvements effected with- 
out the written consent of the landlord; no regard is 
paid to the fact that the greatest improvement of the 
holding is its good husbandry ; and, lastly, the procedure 
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to obtain compensation is so cumbrous and costly that 
the poor tenant is often well advised in avoiding it and 
putting up with his loss. To take one class of instances 
only—during the last thirty years hundreds of thousands 
of acres have been turned from arable to grass: the 
tenant has had a most trifling return for at least three 
years of “laying down;” he may have manured the 
iand most carefully, and have fed the stock on it with 
artificial foods, at great cost, so as to keep the finer 
grasses from being grazed too closely; and at the end 
of ten years he has made a good rich pasture of it. It 
is worth 50 per cent. more rent than it would have been 
in its ploughed state, but it will be another ten years 
before the teriant has recouped his outlay and his loss in 
paying rent for almost unremunerative land. But if he 
is now leaving he will, under the Act of 1883, get 
nothing for all this. His only way of obtaining back 
his own is to threaten in default of compensation to 
plough all the fields up again, which, as he takes a pride 
in his work, and is a peace-loving man, he very rarely 
does. He would be guilty of shameful economic waste 
if he carried out such a threat, but the system is to 
blame more than he would be. 

In the few cases where the 1883 Act allows com- 
pensation, the amount has to be settled by an expensive 
arbitration and the intervention of the County Court. 
Frequently the mere delay of the procedure takes away 
any real benefit, and its costliness may be appreciated 
when I state that the expenses payable by a tenant often 
exceed the amount of his claim, and that the landowning 
minority on the Welsh Land Commission reported 
strongly against this state of things. 

It is necessary that some simple tribunal should be 
formed which would, on the application of either party, 
regulate any questions between landlord and tenant. 
At some future time the agricultural societies may be 
efficient enough to appoint the necessary officials, but 
that is not yet. The tribunal should consist, after its 
preliminary work was completed, of a single expert, who 
should act as umpire. There would be a “ sporting” 
objection to this on the part of some few farmers, who 
would like, unwisely, to have a valuer of their own as a 
member of the court, because he might perchance get 
an occasional extra lucky decision. The intervention of 
this special court should be at the call of either party, and 
could obviously occasion little expense. The first duty 
of this authority, when instituted, should be to prepare 
a detailed record of every holding in its district, showing 
the state of cultivation and management, and specifying, 
as nearly as might be practicable, what was due to the 
exertions of the tenant. This record should be revised 
at frequent and fixed periods, and the tenant credited or 
debited in respect of the improvement or deterioration. 
This would repay a capable farmer for the capital and 
diligence expended in good management, and would 
quickly force the “ soil-robber” to find another occu- 
pation, which in itself would counterbalance any 
“ sacrifice”? which landlords would be called upon to 
make to their capable tenants. Every form of improvement 
ought to be included in the calculations (except, perhaps, 
the erection of new buildings) whether the landlord had 
consented ornot. The compensation should be a charge 
on the holding if necessary, in spite of any settlements 
or alienations, and provision should be made for all 
continuing tenants to receive the same in the shape of 
reductions in rent. 

If some such procedure as is here sketched were 
to be provided by legislation, its indirect effects would 
be far greater than its immediate and obvious result. 
The Chinese proverb, that when you kill one man you 
frighten a hundred, would apply, and the existence of 
such machinery would promote equitable arrangements 
in numerous cases without recourse to the legal remedy. 
It is absolutely essential that the advantages of a new 
Compensation Act (which all agree is needed) should 
extend to sitting as well as to quitting tenants. Next, as 
even the Welsh minority report admitted, the disturb- 
ance of a tenant for capricious reasons should itself be a 


matter of compensation, and “capricious” reasons 
should mean all reasons except non-payment of rent or 
bad farming. 

It may be objected that these measures are of too 
drastic a character. To revive the noble industry of the 
soil, however, is an appallingly difficult matter, and all 
who have studied it consent in saying that it is impos- 
sible under the present conditions. The Irish farmer 
has received far more than is proposed above, 
for the English, though he is many degrees less 
capable and industrious. Legislation more sweeping 
than this was rightly passed for the protection of our 
factory population, and rules, as binding as any sovereign 
law, have been adopted by most smaller industries, such 
as coal-mining and engineering, for the purpose of pro- 
viding a modus vivendi between the different “ interests ” 
concerned, It must be one of the early tasks of 
thoughtful Liberalism to provide an efhcient and 
practical remedy for the legal ills of the English farmer. 


CJR A 





LETTERS ON THE CRISIS. 


(From Thomas Harbottle to his brother Foseph, temporarily 
resident abroad.) 


No. II. 


EAR JOSEPH— 

Why so angry? What good reason can. you 
allege for your waste of good adjectives? You say you 
are surprised that at a time like this I should dare to 
criticise men like Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred 
Milner. ‘“ It makes me,” you continue, “ white-hot with 
indignation to think that while our brave soldiers are 
suffering and dying in South Africa Englishmen at home 
should be so lost to all sense of decency as to sneer.” 
Gracious heavens! I thought to myselt, have I then 
sneered at Sir Redvers Buller or Lord Methuen or even 
at Tommy Atkins himself? If I have, may the brain that 
conceived and the hand that wrote the detestable phrase 
be palsied. But your next words took a burden from 
my mind—‘as to sneer,” you proceed, “at Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner. It is the duty of 
all men who love their country to stand shoulder to 
shoulder while war is going on.” 

Joseph, I knew you would say it. There never was 
a muddle-headed, honest, gullible and patriotic Briton 
who didn’t want to stand shoulder to shoulder and say 
so, with all his brother Britons. It’s the phrase, the 
dull old unmeaning platitude, that gives you comfort. 
When a man like you has said. “ Let us stand shoulder 
to shoulder,” or “* We must sink party spirit and showa 
united front to the world,’ or “ These are the things 
that have made Englishmen what they are,” or “ The 
battle of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of 
Eton,” or anything similarly ancient and inspiring and 
platitudinarian, why he feels that all controversial ques- 
tions are settled and that without moving more than a 
muscle or two he has asserted his patriotism, defeated 
all foreign nations and extended the limits of that 
empire on which, as he is sure to add, the sun never 
sets, 

But when all this has been successfully said, what 
in Heaven’s name does it amount to? What is the con- 
troversial or ethical value of this platitude of yours? I, 
who think this war unjust, unnecessary and detestable, 
am to range myself alongside of you, who are not con- 
vinced that we are in the right, and both of us are to 
march step for step with Chamberlain, whom no living 
man save Jesse Collings either loves or trusts, with 
Milner, that glorified and impervious academic prig in 
office, and with Harmsworth, who has brought into 
journalism the manners and the ‘conventions of the 
Empire Palace of Varieties. Having added to our 
party from the one side Edward Grey and Henry 
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Fowler, and from the other Canon Knox Little, 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett 
and all the rag, tag and bobtail of pretentious 
patriots, we are to sing a rousing chorus in praise of 
Chamberlain’s unrivalled diplomacy, of Milner’s sym- 
pathetic and impartial administration, and with a final 
* All together, boys” we are to hurl distant denuncia- 
tions at the Dutch, and encourage all loyal men to make 
as large a bag of Boers as can be compassed by the 
association of high explosives with low motives. You 
must excuse me, Joseph, if I find myself unable to enlist 
in this strangely assorted regiment. 

Your idea seems to be that war is so manifest a 
blessing that the mere fact of its existence should suffice 
to preclude all inquiry into its origin, and to stamp those 
who caused it as the noblest benefactors of the human 
race. You may distrust your negotiator, and abhor his 
methods ; you may believe in perfect honesty that he 
has provoked the other side by calculated indiscretions 
and irritations, that he has used trickery, has hectored, 
browbeaten and quibbled in order to evade honourable 
obligations, that he has, worst crime of all, deceived and 
misled his own people by parading before their eyes as 
substantial truth all the mendacities supplied to him 
by interested financial schemers masquerading as 
oppressed Britons—but when once he has succeeded in 
bringing ona state of war, lo! he is to emerge in the 
panoply of a patriotic statesman, the saviour of his 
country, and all men are to bow down and do honour 
to the man who conferred the unspeakable benefit of 
war upon a country that ardently desired it. That 
apparently is your view, Joseph. It isn’t mine, nor will 
it be for long the view of the majority of your country- 
men. No, my excellent brother, it is not through a 
blind subservience to wise, eminent and distinguished 
statesmen and governors, not by the suppression of 
awkward truths or by the setting up of brutality, 
aggression and insolence as golden calves for our 
worship, not by a forced adherence to doctrines against 
which conscience and principle revolt that justice is to 
be sought and ensued. Rather shall we find her amid the 
clash of free opinions honestly and bravely expressed in 
face of the world. And doubt not that she shall triumph 
in the end, though all the legions of ranters and time- 
servers and trimmers hang about her skirts and clog her 
footsteps. And if the Chamberlains and Milners must 
go under before she is found, so let it be. It will be 
unnecessary even to regret them. 

Now let us talk for a moment about Sir Alfred 
Milner, whose opened mouth is to prevent the dogs of 
peace from barking. Will you kindly explain to me on 
what natural principles of reason and common sense 
Sir Alfred’s opinions are to be preferred, I don’t say 
merely to mine, but to those of every man, whether 
born in the United Kingdom or in the Cape Colony, 
who happens to disagree with him? Why is Sir Alfred’s 
dictum to be final, while anything that falls from John 
Morley, let us say, or Mr. Schreiner is to be disregarded? 
Milner is an able man, you say, but able men are not 
few. Milner is our High Commissioner, but High Com- 
missioners before this have gone astray, and the penalty 
of their mistakes has been paid in blood and misery. 
What else is there? Milner has been a member of the 
Egyptian Government, and has even written a book on 
Egypt, but this experience, acquired amongst the meek 
and submissive fellaheen, does not necessarily fit him to 
deal with a race so strong, so stubborn, so firmly devoted 
to freedom as the Afrikander Dutch. And what has 
Milner done since he went to Capetown? [I'll tell 
you: he has taken up the position, not of a mediator, 
but of a heated partisan. Haunted by a_ night- 
mare vision of Dutch disloyalty and Dutch conspiracy 
against the British Crown, he has received, exaggerated 
and transmitted every British complaint, and has set 
his face like flint against the Dutch, who form a large 
majority of the white population over whom he has 
authority. Government House,- which ought to have 
been a temple of reconciliation, has been converted into 


a meeting-place for British Jingoes, a focus to which 
every petty story calculated to breed hatred of the 
Dutch found its way, to be radiated back over the 
English-speaking world with tenfold force. If you want 
a convincing proof of his incompetence for the duties 
he was set to do, read this High Commissioner’s famous 
despatch. Did any man outside of Colney Hatch 
or a youths’ essay society ever pen such pernicious 
nonsense as this of Sir Alfred Milner about British helots 
and Dutch disloyalists? No doubt Mr. Chamberlain, 
who has imbibed culture and refinement from the pro- 
ceedings of the Birmingham municipality, considered it 
a masterpiece of literary felicity and diplomatic sagacity; 
but, however much Sir Alfred may have desired its 
publication, I’ll be bound that no statesman except Mr. 
Chamberlain could have failed to suppress it either by 
fire or in the wastepaper-basket. 

And since these things are so, my dear Joseph, I 
propose to look elsewhere for guidance; and since I 
hold that war at its best and highest is a disaster, that 
this war in particular is not merely inglorious, but, as I 
have said, unnecessary and unjust and that the two 
men chiefly responsible for it are Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir Alfred Milner, I shall not hesitate to express my 
opinion both of the war and its authors with such force 
and directness as I can command. 

Farewell, most admirable and expatriated brother. 


Yours affectionately, 
THOMAS, 





FROM ABROAD, 


I. 
THE FRENCH SHIPPING ACTS.—II. 


To remedy the state of things described in my 
former article a new protective system was created by 
the Act of January 29th, 1881. Its main points are as 
follows :— 

Special bounties were granted to shipbuilders and 
shipowners. French shipbuilders received an imme- 
diate bounty of 50 francs per ton on nominal tonnage, 
and of 12 francs on every 100 kilogrammes (about £5 a 
ton) for space occupied by engines and boilers. Owners 
were given a bounty of rf. 50 per ton (on nominal tonnage) 
and per thousand knots. This bounty, called prime de 
navigalion, was gradually reduced by 5 centimes a year. 
If an owner employed a vessel built abroad, half the 
bounty was taken off. This condition implied an 
indirect bounty to French shipowners, since an owner 
who freighted a vessel built in our dockyards was 
entitled to a navigation-bounty twice as large as what 
he would have had if he had freighted one built abroad. 
The navigation-bounty was only granted for ocean trade. 
The 1881 Act was only to be applied for ten years, and, 
consequently, expired in 1891. It was first kept in force 
for another two years ; then, although its results were 
burdensome to the Treasury and indifferently helpful 
to our shipping, it was determined (by the Act of 
January 30th, 1893) to maintain the system it had intro- 
duced. 

The proportion of sea-borne commerce carried 
under the French flag which had been 27 per cent. 
under the free system only rose to an average of 30 per 
cent. between 1881 and 1893. 

As for the Treasury, the application of the 1881 Act 
cost (1881—1893) :— 

Bounties to Shipbuilders... 31,'700,000f. 


Bounties to Shipowners ... _g1,100,000f. ne 01 
f 122,800,000f. (£4,912,000 


The 1893 Act introduces two important features in the 
interest of the shipbuilders: their bounty is raised 
from 60f. to 65f. per ton (nominal tonnage), and from 
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12f. to 15f. per 100 kilogrammes on space occupied 
by engines and boilers ; on the other hand shipowners 
who freight vessels built abroad lose the half of the 
navigation-bounty to which they were still entitled, 
and which had formerly secured a most important 
advantage indirectly to French shipbuilders. The new 
law doubles this indirect gain by thus suppressing the 
half bounty. Fresh concessions are also made to 
shipowners. The navigation-bounty is no longer rated 
on net tonnage but on gross tonnage. The change is 
not particularly attractive where steamers are concerned 
(the new rate being rf. 1o instead of 1f. 50); but 
sailing ships gain largely (1f. 70 per ton on gross tonnage 
instead of 1f. 50 per ton on net tonnage). Owners en- 
gaging in international coastwise trade in European 
seas will be entitled to two-thirds of the navigation- 
bounty intended for ocean-trade. 

Now what are the effects of this Act? They have 
been such that though the Act was to remain in force 
ten years, the Government has lately proposed to modify 
its provisions. The proportion of sea-borne commerce 
under the French flag was 27 per cent. under the free 
system, 30 per cent. under the 1881 bounties system, 
and fell to 24 per cent. under the bounties system of the 
1893 Act. Again, the aggregate tonnage of our steam- 
ships fell from 498,562 tons in 1892 to 485,615 tons in 
1898. 
On the other hand, the tonnage of our sailing- 
ships has risen somewhat. Between 1892 and 1898 it 
increased from 407,044 tons to 414,673; the increase is 
trifling, but one ought to add that during this period 
many old sailing-ships were replaced by excellent cargo- 
boats. This growth of our fleet of sailing-ships is one of 
the features of the present state of things. For instance, 
on October 1st, 1899, according to the statistics given in 
Lloyd’s Register, the tonnage of sailing-ships then build- 
ing was as follows :— 


France ....ecccceseees 54,760 tons. 
Germany ......+..++ 656 ,, 
England  ......+++++ 5,104 yy 
Ttally ..ccccccccccccceee 3,450 45, 


This abnormal growth of our sailing-ship navigation 
is a consequence of the bounty system. The execution 
of the 1893 Act has cost the Treasury 76,600,000f. 
(£3,064,000) in the last six years (1893—1898) ; and the 
Government’s new Bill, if carried, will be still more 
burdensome than the 1893 Act. At bottom the prin- 
ciples of the old legislation underlie the new Bill; there 
is Only an aggravation of the system and a few reforms 
on matters of detail. 

Steamers will be entitled to a bounty of 1f. 70 per 
ton (gross tonnage) and per thousand knots. It will be 
very slightly lowered in the case of vessels of over 3,000 
tons. Sailing vessels will be entitled to the same bounty, 
but as they have been built in unusually large numbers 
during the last five years, the rate of 1f. 70 is consider- 
ably lowered in the case of sailing ships of over 800 and 
under 1,500 tons. As for those of 1,500 tons and over, 
the bounty is still fixed at rf. Bounties are only granted 
to vessels (whether steamers or sailing ships) built in 
France and less than fifteen years old; they are lower 
in proportion not only to their tonnage, but also to their 
age. For instance, in the case of steamers, 4 centimes 
is taken off yearly for the first five years, 8 centimes 
and 16 centimes during the second and third periods 
of five years. A steamer of 4,000 tons (gross tonnage) 
is entitled for the first year to a bounty of 1f. 60 per ton, 
rf. 56 for the second, 1f. 52 for the third year. During 
the fifteenth year it will only be rated at 36 centimes per 
ton. In addition to these navigation bounties, the 
Government’s Bill establishes a new special bounty 
called the “bounty on fitting-out,” granted under the 


- heading of “compensation for losses and expenses im- 


posed on the merchant service by the recruiting of the 
Navy,” to all iron or steel steamers of over 100 tons 
(gross tonnage), and under twenty years old. This 
bounty is also granted to sailing ships, but in their case 
it is only-a third of the sum allowed to steamers, It is 


calculated by the number of days in commission and 
the gross tonnage. For a vessel of 2,000 tons or less, 
the bounty is 5 centimes per ton ; for a vessel of higher 
tonnage it is considerably lower—down to 2 centimes per 
diem and per ton for ships of 4,000 tons or more. The 
compensation d’armement, as it is called, being really a 
bounty on navigation does over again what is done by 
the regular navigation bounty based on the length of a 
voyage. Accordingly, the Bill provides that the same 
vessel shall not receive both bounties for a single 
voyage, but will only be entitled to the navigation 
bounty unless the compensation d’armement should be 
higher. As for the shipbuilders, their position is not 
directly affected by the new Bill: the bounties esta- 
blished by the 1893 Act in their favour are simply con- 
tinued. 

The new system will not be, like those of 1881 and 
1893, put in force for ten years only, but for twenty. 

To sum up: French merchant shipping grows very 
slowly in spite of the high bounties the Treasury offers. 
If the Government’s Bill is carried, the shipowners will 
receive from the taxpayer still larger sums than before 
by several millions of francs a year. Will our merchant 
shipping be much the better? It is a doubtful question. 
When a group of manufacturers or traders can gain 
money by developing a trade or a manufacture and by 
claiming at the same time the State’s generosity, there 
is a natural tendency to neglect the first source of profit 
and to take special advantage of the second. 

The protection of shipping is like the protection of 
sugar, though the former costs the Treasury much more 
than the latter, and is to a certain extent justifiable b 
considerations of national defence. In themselves bot 
policies are unreasonable enough; they can only be 
appreciated if we bear in mind that neither the one nor 
the other are more than branches of the great tree of 
Protection under whose shade far-sighted nations will 
only take shelter for the shortest intervals of time. 


CHARLES LESAGE. 





Il. 


WHAT DO THE CAPE DUTCH THINK ABOUT 
THE WAR? 


OMMANDEERED by Tue SPEAKER, and ordered 

to send a few notes as to the feelings of Cape 
Colonists about the war, I respond by relating some 
incidents which have come under my notice, several in 
the border districts now spoken of as disaffected, others 
in Capetown. itself. First-I-would say that since the last 


*three checks have befallen our arms—Stormberg, 


Modder River, Tugela—I have “swapped notions” on 
the situation with something like a hundred followers of 
the Schreiner Government in various parts of the colony, 
chiefly Dutch-born, though English in speech and in 
manner of life. _ Principally, these have been professional 
men, Dutch reformed clergy and members of Parlia- 
ment—the classes from which Mr. Balfour’s Cape Dutch 
“conspirators” would naturally be recruited. Only in 
one case was the least disposition shown to “ rub it in” 
to England. In every other the dominating feelings 
were apparently regret at the loss of human life, deep 
detestation of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and anxiety lest a 
campaign protracted many months might see the 
natives dragged in. 

“What your countrymen in the mass never seem to 
understand,” said a Dutch colonist to me the other 
day—a Cambridge graduate—“ is that just as there was 
an Eighty Years’ War, so there has been a Hundred 
Years’ War, and this campaign is part of it. Our 
people say they left the Old Colony because they 
couldn’t get on with your officials. They went north. 
You followed, They went to Natal. You followed. 
In the fifties, when you saw that the Free State farmers 
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were faced with the Basuto business, you forced the 
Free State out cf the Empire and left the farmers to 
grapple with the Basutos in a weary three years’ cam- 
paign. At last the Basutos were fairly beaten, and just 
as we were about to take measures which would have 
prevented the Basuto War, you stepped in. Then came 
the theft of the diamond fields. The Free State titles 
were beyond question—originally they had been granted 
by you. You drew first one line so as to include the 
fields in your territory, and then, that failing, drew 


another! Now it is to be the goldfields. All right. 
Go on. But do not expect us to like you any the better 


for all this. There were grave and serious short- 
comings of government in the Transvaal. Do you think 
your High Commissioner helped things when in 1894— 
I say nothing of the Raid—he asked Lionel Phillips and 
his friends what arms they had? This while he was the 
guest of a friendly State! Do you think Phillips and 
company failed to draw their own deductions as to what 
England wanted, and to act accordingly?” 

Another friend of mine, a professional man well on 
in middle life, wishes to get one of his sons into the 
Cape Civil Service, and had an opportunity the other 
day, when he was told that as one of the clerks in a 
certain department had gone to the front as a Volunteer 
his son could have the vacancy. My friend’s reply was 
that he was anxious to get his lad into the service, but 
rather than allow him to take the place of a man who 
had gone to shoot down his (my friend’s) kinsmen in the 
Republics, he would shoot the lad. And the clerkship 
went to another. 

In one of the border districts an old Dutch farmer, 
a progressive man—as the prize-book of the local agri- 
cultural society showed—gave his opinions. “I am a 
British subject,” he said, “and I shall not fight with Paul 
Kruger, for I don’t agree with his ways. But he was 
slowly changing those ways, he is seventy-five, and if 
England had been patient, instead of forcing on this 
bloody and unjust war, she would have got what she 
wanted. As I said, I shall not help Oom Paul. But I 
shall watch the fight, and if the Republics are stolen I 
shall burn down my house and trek into Africa, away 
from Mr. Rhodes and the British flag. And when I 
burn it down, in the middle of the fire I shall pitch my 
Bible. If the Republics are stolen I don’t want it an 
more. I have been taught to believe in a personal God, 
Who leads His people. If I am wrong, I don’t need 
the Bible any more.” It was a strange speech, spoken 
one glorious starlit night on one of the bleak hills of the 
Stormberg a month ago. The words were spoken 
deliberately and calmly, but with an earnestness impos- 
sible to express in print, and impossible to doubt. 

Another incident on the border. The speaker was a 
Boer of German extraction. He declined to give a 
promise that ae would not go over to the Free State. 

“ But your wife?” 

“ My wife thinks as I think.” 

“But the Boers must be beaten, and you will be 
shot afterwards if you are not killed in battle.” 

“Taman old man. I am sixty-eight. I can but 
die once.” 

“But do you not see that if Africanders keep 
quiet—the British do not ask them to help—they will 
have a voice in the settlement, and perhaps the 
Republics will be allowed to keep their flags? England 
is ighting for certain laws, not for the land.” 

“Oh no, my friend, that won't do. Did England 
take any notice when our Africander Ministry asked her 
not to go to war? Did she take any notice when our 
women and our Church petitioned for peace? No, we 
were snubbed; the compliments are kept for Mr. 
James Curry.” 

Mr. James Curry is the head of a political associa- 
tion of half-castes, in Capetown. The half-castes are 
chiefly Rhodesites, being town-bred. They are not 
loved of the Africander, or the pure-blooded aboriginal 
African, who are chiefly farmers and country-bred. It 
was before an audience at Claremont, composed largely 


of Mr. James Curry and his friends, that Mr. Rhodes 
with retined humour made a jeering reference to Mr. 
Kruger saying his prayers, a tew months ago—when, 
according to Mr. Stead, Mr. Rhodes was “ maintaining 
strict reserve during the negotiations.” 

“No” (my friend went on), “to us it is simply this. 
Paul Kruger has been going wrong for a long time. 
But all along he has feared that Rhodes and Govern- 
ments at the Cape run by Rhodes have been plotting 
against his Republic. At last an Africander Ministry 
came in. Some of them had been ‘ Rhodes’ men,’ as 
Oom Paul puts it, and Schreiner, especially, had gone 
against the Republic over the Drifts, and was ready to 
fight about that. But the Transvaal was beginning to 
trust the Colony again ; and now you have knocked it 
all Door Makaar (an idiom, ‘ you have upset everything,’ 
‘brought about chaos again’) once more. You talk of 
equal rights. Do you think none of us read the papers?” 

I thought guiltily of an article I had just been 
reading in the Natal Witness, in which that whole-souled 
advocate of equality observed : ‘“ We may call attention 
to the necessity of guarding against the present pre- 
ponderating majority which the Dutch population has 
in the Cape Colony over the British, the numbers being 
relatively 265,000 and 194,000. In rearranging the map 
of Africa care must be laken that the voting power of the 
Cape Colony shall not overbalance that of the other 
members ot the Federation. In the negotiations for 
rearrangement the present Cape Ministry should not be 
held to be entitled to any voice at all.” 

Everywhere there is a pathetic affection for the 
Queen and_an equally pathetic sorrow at her inability to 
prevent the war. “ Pray for the life of the Queen to be 
prolonged till the war is well over, if you wish to 
escape further dangers,’’ said a Dutch lady to me. 
“ Do you think it would cost me nothing to turn that 
with its face to the wall?” asked an old farmer at 
Stellenbosch, pointing to a picture of the Queen. 

These are some of the things which Dutch Cape 
Colonists are thinking and saying. I have followed the 
safe course of keeping within the limits of my own 
experience in chronicling these cases. Military men 
tell one that the war may now last six, nine, or even 
twelve months, in face of the Boers’ latest tactics. If 
this be so, who will predict the course of events in this 
country? Who will dare to say that by then the 
Dutch people’s affections will not be hopelessly 
alienated? And the native? He is waiting and 
watching. He loves neither of us very ardently; 
nor has he cause to do so. The Basuto is looked 
upon as the head of the native tribes, and 
much “ gush” is talked and written about his devotion 
to us English. There is a simple test of his devotion. 
Umhlonhlo, the brutal Pondomisi chiettain who 
murdered three European officials some years ago, still 
lurks in Basutoland, where he finds sanctuary. Why do 
not the Basutos give him up if they love us so fondly? 
Mr. Rhodes could tell us something on the subject. 
When we annexed Pondoland we invited some of the 
Basuto chiefs to Capetown—the Pondos and the Basutos 
are closely connected, and it was feared that the Basutos 
might “chip in” with the Pondos and resist. We 
showed the chiefs reviews and battleships, big guns and 
Mr. Rhodes. When that gentleman met the Basutos he 
overwhelmed them with reproaches for shielding 
Umhlonhlo, and demanded that they should give him up. 
“ Come and take him,” was the simple at significant 
answer. The Basuto, too, has minerals in his country. 
He has seen Lobengula go. He has seen the Pondo go. 
I have heard that he says if the Republics go it will be 
his turn next. The only way in which this war could 
be justified militarily—politically it is unjustifiable—was 
by striking quick and striking hard. If we are to have 
a year of it, it will be miraculous if we escape native 
complications, 


ALBERT CARTWRIGHT. 
Cape Town, December, 1899. 
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THE HAWKSLEY DOSSIER. 
BY EDMUND ROBERTSON, Q.C., M.-P. 


OR the last week all Europe, outside Londqp, has 
been discussing the revelations of the so-called 
“ Hawksley Dossier.” In London alone the subject has 
been tabooed. Only in two morning and in two evening 
newspapers, so far as I can find, have the letters been 
allowed toappear. Andyet they relate to one event which, 
according to all parties—according to Mr. Balfour 
himself—has had a most important bearing on the 
unhappy war in which we are now engaged. They 
relate to the Raid—or rather to the Parliamentary 
inquiry which followed the Raid. One Liberal journal 
distinguished itself by the vehemence with which it 
denounced the suppression of evidence by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee. Even that journal ignores the 
“ Hawksley Dossier.” The Times, which usually repro- 
duces in abundance, and sometimes with gross vulgarity, 
the public opinion of foreign countries, makes no allu- 
sion to the articles on this subject which have appeared 
in the great journals of the Continent. Why this deli- 
berate and apparently organised suppression of important 
news? In the case of the Times it might be charitably 
attributed toa wholesome horror of the very appearance 
of forgery. But these letters and telegrams do not 
appear to be forgeries. 

The collection does not contain any of the docu- 
ments withheld by Mr. Hawksley from the Parliamentary 
Committee, nor does it contain anything which directly 
implicates the Colonial Office in the conspiracy promoted 
by Mr. Rhodes and his friends. There is a letter from 
Mr. Hawksley to Mr. Fairfield referring to certain 
cables and telegrams which had been sent by the 
former to the latter confidentially “for perusal and 
return,” and these, I assume, include the cables and 
telegrams which the Committee was not allowed to 
see. There is a letter, the most significant of all, from 
Mr. Hawksley to Lord Grey, in which the writer confesses 
his fear that the correspondence and negotiations of 
the latter part of 1895 will have to come out, and his 
opinion that if they do, Mr. Chamberlain will only 
have himself to thank for it. There are two things to 
be said about this letter. In the first place, it destroys 
the only valid defence ever made of the action of the 
Committee. Sir William Harcourt, and I think Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, said and undoubtedly believed, 
that the refusal to produce the correspondence was part 
of a plot to delay the report of the Committee till the 
Succeeding session of Parliament. So believing, they 
were probably justified in assenting to the closure of 
the inquiry. Yet here is the private solicitor of Mr, 
Rhodes and the official solicitor of the company con- 
fessing to another member of the group, in a letter never 
intended for publication, his fear that the mysterious 
documents will have to come out after all. In the second 
place it is to be said that no self-respecting Minister or 
Ministry, after such a disclosure, would hesitate to use 
every available means to make or compel the production 
of the suppressed correspondence. Yet it may be safely 
presumed that the Government will not only hesitate, 
but refuse. Their policy in all this miserable business 
has been concealment. Mr. Balfour bluntly said “ No” 
to the last demand. Mr. Chamberlain, more suo, said on 
one occasion that he could not produce the documents 
because he had not got them. He did not say that 
copies were not made and retained in the Colonial 
Office. Will it be pleaded next time that Mr. 
Hawksley’s letter to Mr. Fairfield (in the Dossier) for- 
bade the publication? . 


The most serious matter, however, revealed by the 
correspondence is the tampering with the composition 
of the Parliamentary Committee. The appointment of 
that Committee was the fulfilment of a solemn promise 
made in the Queen’s Speech of 1896 that a “full and 
searching inquiry” should be made into the circum- 
stances of the Jameson Raid. That promise, as Sir W. 
Harcourt said at the time, was a declaration not to the 
House of Commons alone, but to the whole world. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s first move was to suggest a Joint Com- 
mittee of Lords and Commons, and when that was 
objected to on the Liberal side he had the audacity to 
say that such was the established practice of Parliament. 
Asked next day for his precedents, he, after a week’s 
delay, had to admit that he had none. A Committee of 
the House of Commons was in the end appointed, as 
everybody knows, in fulfilment of the promise in the 
Queen’s Speech. So far as appearances went, the usual 
forms were observed. The composition of the Com- 
mittee was discussed at some length. Mr. Chamberlain 
told us that he had followed the inflexible rule of pro- 
portion as ascertained at the beginning of every Parlia- 
ment. Six places according to this rule fell to the 
existing Opposition and nine to the Government. 
Objection was taken to one or two proposed members 
on the ground that they had expressed strong opinions 
on one side or the other; but Mr. Chamberlain 
smoothed over these difficulties, which were never 
serious. Declared partisanship was not considered, as 
perhaps it ought to have been, a bar to membership 
of the Committee. But I can answer for it that the 
House of Commons did not know in 1896 or in 1897 
(when the Committee was reappointed) that the 
Chartered Company or Mr. Rhodes had been allowed 
by the Government to nominate three of the members 
who were to sit in judgment upon them. Yet if the 
contents of the Hawksley Dossier are genuine, not only 
was this the fact, but Mr. Hawksley demanded and possibly 
obtained the control of the order of reference as well. 

The last point is of little importance now. But 
many of us were at the time astounded to find that the 
reference originally proposed by Mr. Chamberlain con- 
tained no ailusion to the Raid. There was to be an 
inquiry into the administration of the Chartered Com- 
pany. Sir W. Harcourt insisted on the reference 
including in addition and in priority an inquiry into the 
Raid in the terms promised by the Queen’s Speech, and 
the Government gave way, declaring that they always 
intended that this should be included in the scope of 
the inquiry. Mr. Hawksley’s letter asking to be con- 
sulted as to the reference throws a sinister light upon 
an incident which, puzzling at first, was accepted in the 
end asa mere administrative blunder. Curiously enough 
the reference originally proposed by the Government 
has never been executed at all. 

The composition of the Committee is a more 
serious affair. When its Report was attacked at the 
end of the Session of 1897 Sir W. Harcourt appealed to 
the House to stand by a Committee which was a fair 
average representation of the House itself. Mr. Balfour 
on the same occasion declared that it was one of the 
“most representative " Committees he had ever known. 
Of course Sir W. Harcourt could not have known, and it 
is difficult to believe that Mr. Balfour knew, that the 
inculpated parties had been allowed to nominate three 
of their Judges on this great inquisition. Ample provi- 
sion had been made for the representation of all con- 
cerned by counsel and agents. It never occurred to the 
House at large that three members of the Committee— 
two being lawyers—were, to use the nice phraseology of 
Mr. Hawksley, “ Chartered nominees.” 
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Now I do not say that the appointment of three 
members openly and avowedly on the nomination of the 
Chartered Company’s solicitor, would have been in itself 
an improper proceeding. I am quite certain that the 
House of Commons would have consented to nothing of 
the kind. But it was quite within the competence of 
the House to resolve, if it so pleased, “ that the Com- 
mittee do consist of fifteen members, twelve to be nomi- 
nated by the House and three by the Chartered 
Company.” There would have been a new and ridicu- 
lous kind of hybrid Committee, but nothing worse. 
The evil of the actual transaction is its secrecy. A 
City attorney, doing his best for clients in great peril, 
succeeds by private negotiation with a Government 
department, in planting his own “ nominees” on 
the tribunal appointed by the supreme legislative 
body for the investigation of the case. The House of 
Commons is kept in the dark, and votes for the whole of 
the Whips’ list without an inkling of these negotiations. 
The confidence of the House, it appears to me, has 
been abused. Had Mr. Hawksley’s letters and tele- 
grams been published when the Committee was nomi- 
nated, not one of the three “ Chartered”” members could 
have been carried, and the rest of the Government list 
would have been—as indeed it now necessarily is— 
clouded with suspicion. There is no point about which 
the House of Commons is more justly sensitive than 
the integrity of its own committees. It does not 
believe, as Mr. Chamberlain calmly asserted at the close 
of the South African inquiry, that these committees are 
the worst of all possible tribunals for the investigation 
of facts. The easiest appeal to make in the House of 
Commons is an appeal to support its own committees. 
Against this vital part of our Parliamentary system a 
treacherous blow has been struck. And this has been 
done in a case of which all the world have been 
spectators, which tested the Imperial justice of Great 
Britain, and which in the end has precipitated us into 
the deadliest war of our time. 

Whether the majority of the present House of 
Commons will permit an inquiry into this grave scandal 
I do not venture to predict. The omens are not 
hopeful. The critical questions arising out of the war 
would probably prevent the public from attending to 
the matter, even if the public were permitted by their 
newspapers to be informed of the facts. But a later, 
and let us hope a better, House may undertake the 
enquiry, if it is forbidden now. 

On the assumption that these documents are 
genuine, it may be argued that only Mr. Fairfield is 
compromised by them. That would be a just observa- 
tion but for the facts relating to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. Mr. Hawksley did succeed in obtaining the 
nominees he asked for. He may have succeeded in 
editing the draft of the proposed reference. Now Mr. 
Fairfield, although an important official in the Colonial 
Department, had of course no Parliamentary influ- 
ence whatever. He could not possibly settle the 
official list of the Whips without calling in aid higher 
powers than his own. And all the available evidence 
justifies us in believing that Mr. Fairfield personally had 
the most profound contempt and detestation for the 
clientéle of Mr. Hawksley. Again, it should not be 
assumed that the three members nominated by the 
Chartered Company were cognisant of the intrigues 
which led to their nomination or that they acted 
otherwise than as bécame men entrusted by the highest 
authority in the State with judicial duties far trans- 
cending in national importance those of even the highest 
courts of law, Willingly disayowing any such assump- 


tion and assuming on the contrary the perfect rectitude 
of all that the Chartered nominees said or did, I hold 
that the public mischief of the transaction now revealed 
is not in the least mitigated thereby. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Now that those who think that mastery at 
any price is the noblest ambition have succeeded in 
silencing nearly all organs of dissentient opinion, I 
rejoice to see that there is at least one such organ still 
faithful to the traditions which, in happier days, dis- 
tinguished in some measure the conduct of England. 
THE SPEAKER is an Abdiel remaining loyal to high 
principles, upholding “ through hostile scorn” a just and 
humane policy. 

I fear there is little to be done by appealing to 
those whose thoughts are exclusively of “ British 
supremacy,” “ British interests,” “ British prestige,” 
“ British pluck.” Still it is well that everything should 
be done which can be done, and I applaud the energy 
and resolution with which THE SPEAKER is seeking if 
not to change yet to moderate the passions now domi- 
nant, 

Faithfully yours, 
HERBERT SPENCER. 
5, Percival Terrace, Brighton, January 5th, 1goo. 
“A CHARTERED PRESS.” 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—In your issue of oth inst. I find, over the signature 
of Mr. J. A. Hobson, a reference inter alia to my sale of the 
Diamond Fields Advertiser in February, 1898. Presumably 
Mr. Hobson got his information in Capetown during his 
recent visit to South Africa. His version is substantially 
correct. My story briefly is this. In December, 1892, I 
was asked if I wished to sell the Diamond Fields Advertiser. 
My answer was that I was quite indifferent, but would 
take what it had cost me—i.e., £12,000, cash down, but 
would not “syndicate the concern,” nor sell a part interest. 
The proposer said, “ You may consider it a sale. I under- 
stood that you wanted much more.” Shortly after I was 
asked to “go to Stockdale Street, to fix matters up.” I 
declined to approach “Stockdale Street” (i.c., De Beers 
directors) on the subject. After some further delay, the 
“mutual friend” informed me that owing to the difficulty 
of finding a suitable business manager for the concern “the 
syndicate” would only buy a half-share at £8,000, but would 
guarantee me £2,000 a year, besides my half-share of profits. 
That closed incident No. 1. 

Shortly after this the Daily Independent, of Kimberley 
expired. This for about two years prior had been run by the 
Argus Printing and Publishing Company, Limited, of Cape 
Town, which also owned the Fohannesburg Siar and Cape 
Argus (of Cape Town). No further proposal came to me from 
“the powers that be” in Kimberley till some time after the 
Jameson Raid. It is here to be noted that in February, 1896, 
just after the Jameson Raid, the gentleman who had occupied 
the D.F.A. editorial chair for about eight years retired from 
that position ; and that, about the middle of the year 1896, Mr. 
Albert Cartwright accepted the vacant chair. 

In October (?), 1897, while Mr. Rhodes was in the Matoppos, 
another “mutual friend” made me an offer in Mr. Rhodes’ 
name as follows:—{1) Mr. Cartwright was to be dismissed 
instantly, a cheque for £1,000 would be forthcoming as a 
solatium to him. (This, although he was only entitled to a 
week's notice !) (2) I might choose as his successor either of 
two gentlemen, ex D.F.A. reporters, who had become in the 
meantime fully accredited editors, one in London, one in South 
Africa ; (3) I, William Roper, was to remain “sole proprietor 
and manager,” without any care but the “ business department,” 
fully indemnified against all risks. (4) £20,000 would be 
deposited in any bank J might name, and this sum was to be 
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secured to me, and become payable after the next Cape 
General Election (presumably in 1899) was over, when I might 
“clear out” if I still wished to. The whole of the offer was 
contingent upon William Roper pretending that he was 
responsible for the opinions of the paper. 

I declined again to sell my too highly appraised services 
either to Mr. Rhodes, or any one else; and reminded the 
proposer of what he knew—#.c., my offer of but a few 
days before to Mr. Rhodes personally that the D.F.A. 
would proudly proclaim itself as Mr. Rhodes’ Kimberley 
organ, free, gratis, and for nothing in the way of money, 
would that gentleman, still so powerful (in spite of the Raid) 
but publicly commit himself to the true progressive policy 
advocated by such statesmen as the Hon. James Rose-Innes, 
Q.C., of the Cape House of Assembly, and abandon his 
opportunism. Then I was sclemnly warned that my day of 
grace was over. The meaning of the threat was apparent 
early in 1898 to all Kimberley, when it was whispered abroad 
that the Cape Times would start a penny daily in Kimberley. 
The threepeny piece is the smallest coin current in Kim- 
berley, and D.F.A. is still published at that price. 

Finally, in February, 1898, I one morning received a note 
from a kindly gentleman asking me to make an appointment at 
my own office. The outcome of our interview was the arrival 
in Kimberley during the week of a Cape Town man of busi- 
ness, with whom J had had no communication whatever, but 
he “ knew all about it,” and soon decided to agree to my 1892 
terms plus the £1,000 for Mr. Cartwright, which I insisted 
J must have the satisfaction of handing him. 

I have what to me and to Mr. Rhodes is unimpeachable 
authority for saying that the kindly gentleman acted in his 
interests. 


Iam, &c., 


WILLIAM RopkR, lately Sole Proprietor and Manager 
of the Diamond Fields Advertiser, Kimberley, South 
Africa. 


December, 1899. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—As one of “the grave and serious persons who 
write . essays in the Nineteenth Century on ‘The 
Militia Ballot,” I venture to protest against the manner and 
the matter of your article entitled—I know not why—“‘A 
New Year’s Message from Germany.” You rightly resent and 
dislike what is summed up in the word “ militarism,” but 
certainly not more than I do. Surely you need not therefore 
indulge in a whole series of sneers at those of us, military and 
civil, who are striving to lay the foundations of a proper 
system of national defence. We are not all “leaders of 
opinion at the service clubs, lay ‘experts’ of the newer 
journalism,” or even “ perfervid captains of volunteers.” You 
say that “ England's extremity is the military expert's oppor- 
tunity” ; but some of us, for many years, in times of smiling 
prosperity, have warned you of the inadequacy of our military 
system to the strain which might any day be thrown upon it. 
You are going to pay more than a hundred million sterling 
because you would not listen to us. You say we are “ hiding 
a stern reality under pleasant words.” The “stern reality” 
however has come upon us, spreading sorrow and bereave- 
ment broadcast among our homes. No “pleasant words” 
can hide what the nation is now feeling. Years will not 
efface what has already happened and what is still to 
come. Yet we are engaged in a contest with two smali 
Republics whose total hostile population is considerably less 
than the population of Newcastle. If such a contest as this 
has imposed upon us the strain of which we are now painfully 
sensible, what would be the effect of a war with aGreat Power 
or Powers? Can you guarantee us against such a war, and 
are you really prepared to say that our present military system 
suffices to give us security in all reasonably probable con- 
tingencies? If not, why do you pour contempt upon the 
ettorts of those who, as you admit, do not “share the crude 
delusions of the music-hall patriot,” but who view present 
revelations with the gravest misgiving ? 


You present us with a “third course.” We need not set 


our military house in order, nor need we contract our Empire. 
We have only “to give up bragging and bluster” and “ hypo- 












critical humility” to repudiate “ craven self-importance ” and 
to “secure a genuine self-government to the empire” which 
we already possess. Then (so you intimate) all will be well. 
I am glad to find that you are not willing to dismember our 
existing empire, but my whole contention is that we have 
not organised force enough for the security of that empire. 
“The responsibilities of the empire,” I wrote, “have been 
allowed to outrun its military strength.” You agree that those 
responsibilities cannot be repudiated. Are you prepared to 
maintain that your panacea suffices for our patent needs? The 
empire exists by commerce. Commerce depends upon 
security. Security can be obtained only by armed strength 
and readiness for war. I hold, and have long held, that our 
strength is not sufficient, and the whole world is now aware of 
the fact. If I am right, some means of remedying patent 
deficiencies must be found without delay. Conscription in the 
Continental sense is, as you say, “an ugly word,” but the 
principle that all owe service to the State cannot be gainsaid, 
and the Militia Ballot remains the law of the land, a legacy 
from our forefathers. If one man in every hundred of our 
population gave a month a year to military training during a 
period of five or six years, we would have an organization 
which would effectively and cheaply fulfil our requirements. 
This is not a “ message from Germany,” but only a lesson from 
democratic Switzerland, which, with a population far less 
than that of London, maintains an admirably trained 
and equipped citizen army of 200,000 men, backed by 
a Landsturm of about equal strength. All organized 
societies are subject to “compulsion” in various forms. 
Is there anything humiliating, anything inconsistent with the 
aspirations of a free people, in compulsory national service 
in this mild shape? And lastly you speak of “ Jingoism 

at and the fetish of expansion,” which I ventured 
to call “ spurious Imperialism ”"—that “ vain-glorious humour” 
which, in Raleigh’s words, “vaunts itself as an Imperial 
virtue.” But, Sirs, it is not the Navy and the Army which 
furnish either the apostles or the converts of Jingoism. If the 
personal sense of what war may involve were brought home 
to the nation by the militia ballot, we might surely see a 
welcome diminution of the spurious Imperialism which you 
and I alike deplore. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
G. S, CLARKE. 


January roth, 1900. 
THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I cannot help thinking that many of us who con- 
demn and deplore this unjust and iniquitous war are taking 
too gloomy a view of public sentiment. I have been very 
much impressed with the great change in general opinion 
during the last few days. The pause in military operations 
has given men time to think and ponder, and the natural result 
of thought and reflection is already strongly in evidence. 

People are beginning to rub their eyes and to ask, have 
we, after all, been deluded as to the real condition and treat- 
ment of the Uitlander, or to the ostensible cause or causes of 
the present war? The able articles by Mr. Hobson and others 
in your recent issues have made a revelation which has caused 
many of us to “gasp and stare.” Is it then true, we ask, that 
there exists a gigantic syndicate of capitalists who have 
captured the South African press and a large proportion 
of the British, to manufacture imaginary grievances, 
to exaggerate and distort every trivial event of the time, to 
vitiate and corrupt the very sources of public intelligence, and 
to mould public opinion for their own financial advantage, not 
only in South Africa, but throughout the British Empire ? 

We have often been told of late of the parallel between 
ancient Rome and modern Britain, and I am very much afraid 
the parallel is only too true and faithful. Here, for instance, 
are the words which Tacitus puts into the mouth of Galgacus 
when rousing his countrymen to resist the Romans :— 

“ Robbers of the world, having by their universal plunder 
exhausted the land, they rifle the deep. If the enemy be rich, 
they are rapacious ; if he be poor, they lust for dominion ; 
neither the east nor the west has been able to satisfy them. 
Alone among men they covet with equal eagerness poverty and 
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riches. To robbery, slaughter, plunder, they give the lying name 

of empire, and when they make a solitude, they call it peace.” 

(Vita Agricolae, chap. xxx.) 

Can you not recognise the fidelity of the picture? Is there 
one single element of the comparison missing, and can the 
Russians in Poland, the Americans in the Philippines, or the 
French in Madagascar, for one moment compare, in cold- 
blooded atrocity, with the ruthless and indiscriminate sleughter 
of the Dervishes and Matabele? This is how our modern 
empire-builders spread the “honour of the flag,” and the 
name and fame of the British Empire. Times have changed 
since Henry VIII. addressed the Venetian Ambassador—“ Sir 
Ambassador, we want all potentates to content themselves 
with their own territories ; we are satisfied with this island of 
ours.” (State Papers, vol. 1, p. 559.) 

Iam old enough to remember the Jingo epidemic at the 
time of the Crimean War, and our present position in public 
sentiment (notwithstanding a corrupt press) is removed fofo 
coelo from that of 1855. If I say that not more than six men 
of note condemned the Crimean War at that time I shall be 
near the truth ; and of these six the three greatest—Richard 
Cobden, John Bright and Milner Gibson—lost their seats 
respectively for the West Riding and Manchester, while the 
same fate awaited Mr. W. J]. Fox at Oldham and Mr. Layard 
at Aylesbury. Do you think that Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
Sir W. Harcourt and Mr. J. Morley would be rejected to-day 
if they appealed to their constituents for re-election? Such 
an eventuality is not even within the bounds of probability. 
Therefore I say that the present Jingoism, bad as it is, is not 
to be compared in intensity with that which prevailed at the 
time of the Crimean War. We have therefore a right to look 
for and to expect a greater and speedier reaction of the 
public mind than that respecting the war of 1855, which now 
ninety-nine-hundredths of the population condemn and 
deplore. 


I am, yours faithfully, 
Davip CLARK. 


Pensnett, Dudley, January 7, 1900. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I notice that a general feeling seems to prevail in 
favour of a “ Day of Humiliation” on account of the slow 
progress made by our arms in South Africa. May I suggest 
that if such a day is appointed, with a special service to be 
read in churches, a most appropriate First Lesson could be 
found in the seventh chapter of Joshua? 


Yours faithfully, 
A. J. BUTLER. 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—In your notice of Threads from the Life of Fohn 
Mills on the 6th inst., you “ wonder whether permission was 
obtained to publish Mr. Gladstone’s characteristic letter to 
Mr. Petrie about the statue to John Bright at Rochdale.” , 

Having raised this question, allow me to give you the 
opportunity of laying it to rest in your next issue. Personal 
permission was given by an authority that had the power to 
give it, and whose consent is beyond question. Also, as I feel 
sure you desire fairness and fact as the basis of your reviews, I 
desire to point out a mistake (no doubt the result of hasty 
reading) by a protest against the “abominable style” 
paragraph you quote being attributed to Mr. Mills, who never 
wrote it, the authoress alone being responsible for that. 

Lastly, to class Mr. Mills with Tuke as “ unorthodox” is a 
slur upon his memory, for which there is no foundation in 
either his letters or his poetry as printed in Vor Humana. 


Yours, &c., 
THE AUTHORESS, 
January oth, 1900. 
[The reviewer apologises (a) for his suggestio falsi, (b) for 


the mistake (a misprint). By “unorthodox” he mercly 
intended non-Anglican.—ED. ] 


REVIEWS, 
MORE OF RICARDO’S LETTERS. 


LETTERS OF Davin RIcaRDO TO HUTCHES, TROWER, AND OTHERS, 
181r—1823. Edited by James Bonar, M.A., and J. H. Hol- 
lander, Ph.D. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


“Wit the present volume practically all Ricardo’s informal 
writings have been made accessible.” Such is the announce- 
ment by the two editors of this collection. <A few of the 
letters included in this book had been printed before, but 
were not easily procurable. The correspondence with 
Trower, which forms the bulk of the volume, is printed for 
the first time. ‘Trower, like Ricardo, was a philosophic stock- 
broker with a taste for finance and politics. There is a want 
of coherence in his reasoning which must have irritated 
Ricardo. But friendship, enthusiasm for landscapes and 
economic problems, and an occasional submission to Ricardo’s 
superior reasoning compensated for all defects, and served to 
draw this brilliant series of letters from the greatest of Adam 
Smith’s successors. The letters, which begin in 1813, end with 
an invitation to Gatcomb (Ricardo’s country house, five miles 
from Stroud) in the autumn of 1823. A similar invitation had 
been given to James Mill. Both were accepted. But when 
the day arrived Ricardo was dead. ‘ 

These letters have been edited in the most learned and 
accurate style. The notes are so useful that it seems ungrateful 
to complain that some are painfully painstaking and trivially 
accurate. We do not want to know about each letter whether 
it is addressed on the back, or what the full address is, or 
whether Ricardo franked it himself. And it is simply irritating 
to have necessary stops inserted in square brackets and to have 
misspellings and slips of the pen reproduced. Surely these 
photographic pedantries may be left to German professors. 
Who wants to know whether a particular sentence was 
underlined in pencil by Trower? Moreover, it is strangely 
bathetic, after being drenched in such a shower-bath of 
Teutonic erudition, to be told that Pope is the author of— 

“ Luke's iron crown and Damiens’ bed of steel.” 

These letters, though containing some abstract reasonings 
upon the theory of money and value and a proper amount of 
complementary small talk, are replete with sagacious observa- 
tions upon State affairs, many of them curiously applicable to 
the present situation. The immorality and inutility of carrying 
on war at the expense of posterity were often before 
Ricardo’s mind :— 

“T am every day,” he writes, “ becoming a greater enemy 
of the funding system. Besides its other evils, it disturbs so 
cruelly the prices of commodities as to give us a serious 
disadvantage in all foreign markets. If the supplies were 
always raised within the year, and if in consequence one class 
of the people were obliged to borrow from another in order 
to discharge their quota of the taxes, a debt as large as the 
present might exist, but the effects would in my opinion be 
beyond all comparison less injurious.” 

Before his experience of Parliament and of Tory Govern- 
ments he was enamoured of the Sinking Fund—*“I hope the 
Minister will not now touch the Sinking Fund—i hope he will 
never touch it. Itis the general saving bank of the nation,” &c. 
This before the Budget of 1816. Six years afterwards all 
confidence in Ministers had been shattered. On March 25th, 
1822, he writes :— 

“I should be neglecting my duty if with my opinions of the 
Sinking Fund I did not do everything in my power to get rid 
of it. Of what use can it be to diminish the debt in time of 
peace if you leave in the hands of Ministers a fund which 
experience shows will be used only for the purpose of ulti- 
mately further increasing the debt? While Ministers have this 
fund virtually at their disposal they will on the slightest occa- 
sion be disposed for war. To keep them peaceable you mus 
keep them poor.” 

In a letter of the previous year Ricardo is a little more 
optimistic :— 

“When our purses are again filled indeed we may as usual 
become quarrelsome, but I hope nations are becoming wiser 
and are every day more convinced that the prosperity of one 
country is not promoted by the distress of another, and that 
the individual particular welfare of each country, a3 well as 
the general welfare of all, is best encouraged by unbounded 
freedom of trade and the establishment of the most liberal 
policy.” 

There has been no abler friend and exponent of Free 
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Trade than Ricardo. If he and Huskisson had been spared 
a little longer the great Reform Ministry of 1832 might pos- 
sibly have added to its other achievements a reform of the 
tariff which would have robbed Peel of his sole but sufficient 
glory. 2 

Some light is thrown from these pages upon the 
House of Commons in the early twenties. Those were 
days when it was scarcely possible for an outspoken 
reformer or “ Radical” to get into Parliament. The House 
of Commons was dominated by monopoly, and the few 
concessions made by monopolists to the general interest 
were extorted by fear. ‘As Parliament is at present, can we 
reasonably expect any important improvements in the law, 
while there is such a phalanx of interested men who have the 
power to oppose them?” ‘The question only admitted of one 
answer ; and only one practical conclusion could be drawn. 
Ricardo continues :— 

“Why are there so many obstacles to the transfer of landed 
property? Why is justice so tardy, and its expenses so great ? 
And a thousand more whys—all for the same reason. No, my 
friend, Parliament is no check for the people, but happily is yet 
checked by the people, whose voice and power cannot be 
wholly stifled while the Press is tolerably free. You talk of 
your preference for a mixed Government over that of a 
Republican. I have no objection to the former, provided it be 
administered for the happiness of the many and not for the 
benefit of the few. I know of no security under any form of 
Government for the happiness of the people, but that the people 
themselves, through the means of their representatives, should 
have a preponderating voice.” 

Parliamentary Reform will provide the indispensable instru- 
ment for the triumph of the true principles of politics and 
economics. Ricardo has little hope from a change of 
Ministers :— 

“What Ministers,” he asks, November 26th, 1820, “can 
succeed in sweeping away many of our commercial restraints, 
particularly the greatest, the restraints on the importation of 
corn? What Ministers will dare to encounter our financial 
difficulties in the only way in which they should be met, or 
will seriously commence the work of retrenchment in our 
expenses ? 

Lord John Russell's letter quoted in the note at p. 174 is 
a melancholy corroboration of this distrust. Yet if the power 
of material interests was for the moment overwhelming there 
never was a time when the intellectual defences of privilege 
and monopoly and reaction were being more rapidly and 
completely undermined. The school of Bentham and Ricardo 
was thoroughly equipped, not only with sound abstract prin- 
ciples and a thorough knowledge of English law and English 
institutions, but with a clear perception of the necessary reforms 
and of the best means Of attaining them. Their impatience of 
Owen's visionary zeal and Cobbett's eloquent violence is intel- 
ligible ; but Ricardo ought perhaps to have been more tolerant 
of such men upon his own principle : “ The oftener that abuses 
of all kinds are stated and discussed the better ; it sets able 
heads to work, and the people become informed as to their 
real interests.” 

With these exceptions, however, every worker in the field 
was welcomed and praised and encouraged. Thus Mr. 
M'Culloch “ is a zealous advocate for the correct principles of 
Political Ecogomy, and is more actively employed in their 
dissemination than any individual I know.” Than Joseph 
Hume “Ministers have not a more formidable opponent.” 
He “never speaks without a formidable array of figures to 
back his assertions, and he pores over documents with 
persevering zeal and attention, which other men fly from with 
disgust and terror.” Bentham, James Mill, Place, Lord King, 
Tooke, Torrens and Sydney Smith are all seen by Ricardo to 
be contributors in different ways and degrees to the gathering 
stream of reform. Huskisson is the best of the Ministers. 
Ricardo is “ surprised,” and no doubt vexed, that Huskisson 
was not made Chancellor of the Exchequer (January, 1823). 
Robinson (afterwards Lord Ripon) was preferred on the 
following grounds :— 

“ He is a good-tempered man, a tolerable political economist, 
and well inclined to liberal principles of trade; but he is a very 
timid man. He will not, fear, dare to act on enlarged views 
of policy, but will like his predecessors be always for conciliating 
particular interests.” 


It is evident that Ricardo had a liking and admiration for 
Canning which he was far from entertaining for Peel. 
Brougham was too vacillating and too eager for immediate 
applause. How few there are still among us who remember 


the protagonists of Ricardo’s times! But types, like corpora- 
tions, do not die. Already in 1821 there was a writer in the 
Times—could it have been Financier in his earliest youth ?— 
who recommended that “we should raise loans instead of the 
taxes with which we are burdened, and for this sagacious 
reason, because it will promote expenditure and take off the 
superfluity of our productions.” Then again the twenties like 
the nineties had their landholder, “an interested being secking 
unjustly to load the other classes of the community with his 
share of the public burdens.” They also had false prophets or 
pseudo-economists to help them by pretending that even if 
taxation were imposed on landowners they would escape it by 
raising rents: Ricardo compared this to the equally ridiculous 
theory that manufacturers could escape taxation by raising 
prices. 
F. W. Hirst. 





A DARK POET. 
Rur. By Laurence Housman. London: At the Unicorn Press. 


Tue poet of The Little Land appears to be deliberately 
narrowing his outlook and specializing his form. Undoubtedly 
this volume shows a concentration and an intensity which 
were wanting in the rather shallow and restless, though often 
brilliant, empiricism of his former collection ; and the artist has 
gained a superior dexterity, a surer domination over words. Of 
the particular rhythm at any rate in which these seventy little 
lyrics are all composed Mr. Housman is now absolutely 
master : he has used an almost elementary form with new 
individual effect, with all the terseness, vigour and delibera- 
tion of which it is capable. The metrical uniformity of Rue 
reinforces a strange monotony of accent which considerable 
diversity of motive and even of mood seems never to affect. 
Love, death, fate, sin, travel, piety—-whatever the inspiration, 
the compunctious, renunciatory tone is invariable. Compare 
the stanzas— 
“With me early, with me late, 
The face of my spent youth : 
Of youth that made a friend of fate, 
And thought the friendship truth. 


But now ‘tis—how to bear the sun ! 
If fate demands, o'er all 
The ills I wish to do, the one 
I struggle to let fall. 
With me early, with me late, 
A bitter thing to rue : 
The wrong set down for me hy fate 
The wrong I would not do”— 
with these others which are surely meant to reflect a different 
mood :— 
“ Now day by day my love is set 
To make the severance grow ; 
By speech to hold you fast, and yet 
Mutely to bid you go. 


By all I will to all I would, 
I to our parting press, 

And seck by signs half understood 
To make you love me less. 


And while you stay and trust me still, 
Fear leaps upon my heart— 
Lest, in the dark ways of His will, 
God means us not to part!” 
The verses quoted are among the most impressive in Rue. 
They are also among the simplest, and Mr. Housman is not 
often so articulate. His peculiar obscurity does not proceed 
from any singularity of diction or disorderly syntax, nor from 
hesitancy or voluminous rhetoric. But to be articulate, it is 
not always enongh to use the same words with the same 
meaning as others. Nearly all that Mr. Housman writes is as 
baffling as a dialogue upon which you have suddenly intruded, or 
which you overhear in snatches. For want of initiation you 
cannot thoroughly perceive its gist, though every vocable is 
familiar and certain recurring symbols give a little light. But 
this poet carries personification to all lengths, and allegory is 
his ordinary speech. The abstractions with which his mind 
is peopled move nimbly about an unknown world, to strange 
purposes and in unexplained relations. The moments when 
he chooses to be direct, or to express his meaning in images 
that are more than subjectively appropriate, are exceptional. 
But here is an an allegory that is quite simple, indeed 
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luminous, and of 
significance :— 
“ The Soul bereaved, the Flesh defiled, 
Made strife with Love, and said, 
‘Lord, is not mine the living child ? 
And is not hers the dead ?’ 
And while with piteous plea the two 
At hard contention warred, 
To search the holier anguish through 
Up glanced the dreadful sword. 
Then the sad Flesh, the far-defiled, 
Caught at Love's Feet, and said, 
‘ Give her, give her the living child ! 
And give me back the dead !’ 
‘ Believest thou the dead can rise ? 
O Flesh, behold thy son !’— 
Love spake : and to her opening eye 
Living and dead were one !" 
Such poems suggest a doubt whether Mr. Housman’s 
mysteriousness is not deliberately cherished. At least it is not 
inevitable. But clear or enigmatical, he has evidently a 
personality and an accent—plaintive and fearful—of his own. 
There is “a new moan” in his desperate quietism and 
universal regret ; and an undeniable fascination in the darkest 
of his harmonious phrases. After all, “notre esprit est un 
abime qui se plait dans les abimes.” 


which no one could well miss the 


FP. Y. E. 





INDIA FROM THREE POINTS OF VIEW. 


RALPH Fitch: England's Pioneer to India and Burma. By J. 
Horton Ryley. London: Fisher Unwin. 

IN WESTERN INDIA: Recollections of my Early Missionary Life 
By the Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, M.A., LL.D. Edinburgh : 
David Douglas. 

THE History or Lorp Lytron’s INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, 1876- 
1880 : compiled from Letters and Official Papers. By Lady 
Betty Balfour, London : Longmans Green. 


THE impossibility of forming in a study armchair any con- 
ception of the real India—a moral trite enough, after all—is 
impressed upon the reader of these three books. The traveller, 
whatever his period, the missionary, and the ruler, see with 
different eyes ; they are all honourable men, but their reports 
bewilder their fellow-citizens when they return. India is, in 
fact, a world in itself, not yet reduced to uniformity except in 
official papers, and we in England must receive fragments 
of the truth as they come to us, doing wisely if we realise that 
we shall never attain the whole truth. Each of these books is 
worth reading, though Mr. Ryley is a trifle spasmodic, Mr. 
Mitchell a little prolix, and Lady Betty Balfour, from the very 
nature of her task, rather severely official. 

Ralph Fitch’s chief claim to distinction is that he was 
actually the first Englishman to enter Burma, but his journals 
are sO meagre as to necessitate great industry on the part of an 
editor. Leaving London in 1583, he went overland through 
Turkey in Asia, was captured by the Portuguese in Persian 
waters, and carried prisoner to Goa, made his escape, traversed 
much of what is now the Madras Presidency, visited Burma, 
and ended his journey at Malacca. He failed to reach China, 
the object of his semi-commercial, semi-political mission, but 
after his return to England his advice seems to have been of 
service to the infant East India Company. The India of his 
day was a congeries of warring states : the Mogul power in the 
north had hardly penetrated the Deccan, and Master Fitch’s 
course lay chiefly through states founded by adventurous 
Mohammedan conquerors, and doomed before very long to 
succumb to the Padishah at Delhi. Of the Mahratta power, which 
afterwards defied the Great Mogul, there were as yet no signs. 
Burma was in its usual state of internecine war and 
Malaya was an unknown region whose fringe had been 
brought under Dutch influence. There were many things for 
an observant traveller to describe, but the country was so 
complex and so unfamiliar that Master Fitch was not able 
to convey very much to his friends at home. The 


journals however possess a good deal of interest, and Mr. 
Ryley, though his knowledge of the subject is more discursive 
than deep, has produced a creditable piece of work. Ralph 
Fitch, it is to be noted, was much impressed by the Hindu 
reluctance to take animal life, though he does not appear to 


have formed any real idea of the nature of Hinduism. That 
bewildering system has been carefully studied by Mr. Murray 


_ Mitchell, who has evidently been at more pains than some of his 


brethren to understand the beliefs which they wish to dis- 
place. In Western India is a record of missionary work in 
Bombay before the Mutiny, but it should be of special 
interest at the present day, when such persistent attempts are 
being made to work up a revival of Mahratta national feeling. 
The Brahmans were always the brain of the states of 
Maharashtra, which stood out against the Musulman, and 
afterwards the British, as the only representatives of militant 
Hinduism, and although Sindhia and Holkar are now great 
princes, whereas the line of Brahman Peishwas has dis- 
appeared, the essence of Mahratta aspirations is still to be 
found in the Brahman system. Mr. Mitchell has observed 
this system keenly, but without unfairness, and his book is a 
valuable aid to an understanding of the condition of affairs at 
Poona. For the spread of secular education does not seem to 
have made any but a superficial change in the Mahrattas. 

A missionary working among the people sees much that 
is hidden from the powers at Simla, and some of the facts 
observed by Mr. Mitchell are not likely to find a place in State 
papers. For instance, he discovered a high-caste Hindu 
schoolmaster who punished his low-caste pupils by throwing 
clods of earth at them, since to touch them with his cane 
would have contaminated his own sacred-person ! 

To turn from a minute and occasionally trivial record of 
this nature to the book wherein Lady Betty Balfour, with 
filia! piety, has summed up her father’s government of India, 
is to leave the homes of men and enter into the rarefied air 
which surrounds the summits of diplomacy. Her study is, 
with excellent judgment, political and not personal, but while 
she has thus produced a work which will be indispensable to 
all students of Eastern affairs, the book loses perhaps in 
interest what it gains in dignity. For Lord Lytton was a 
very remarkable man, whose like had never been seen in 
India, and his personality counted for a good deal in official 
circles. The best side of it is partly revealed in his corre- 
spondence on political affairs. Perhaps the noticeable 
cleverness of his minute writing has done something to create 
a false idea of his career ; people are slow to believe that a 
brilliant writer can possess sound political judgment. 

It was Lord Lytton’s misfortune to be sent to India at a 
very critical time, when the reaction against Disraeli’s 
adventurous policy was quietly growing in England. It is 
hard for a Viceroy when he is sent out as the Eastern repre- 
sentative of a waning policy, and when the defeat of the 
Cabinet which appointed him entails the rupture of his plans. 
Lady Betty Balfour's careful summary of the events which led 
up to the Afghan War may lead conscientious readers to recon- 
sider their opinions on some points. As she shows, the original 
war met with complete success, and the sudden murder of 
Cavagnari, followed by the rising of Ayub Khan, upset all the 
calculations of the Indian Government, and obliterated their 
brief triumph. How far the later events could reasonabiy 
have been foreseen is a question which it would be rash to 
answer dogmatically, but an adventurous statesman must be 
content to be judged by actual results. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of his frontier policy, 
Lord Lytton was admirably fitted for the ceremonial side of 
Viceregal life, and it is doubtful whether any other man could 
have made such a success of the great Delhi assemblage. He 
had not that fear of appearing theatrical which generally 
prevents an Englishman from lending himself readily to 
those pageants which do count for much in the East : and the 
nickname of “Tamasha Sahib” was bestowed on him by the 
natives in compliment rather than in sarcasm. 

His daughter's book brings out one side of his adminis- 
tration which is too generally ignored. He grappled with the 
problem of famine and laid the foundation for all future 
attempts to cope with that perpetual menace to India. He 
was aided by excellent advisers, and in spite of the fiasco over 
the War Budget, Sir John Strachey’s financial statesmanship 
made Lord Lytton’s rule memorable in India. 

Lord Lytton has been fiercely assailed : his daughter has 
endeavoured to explain him to his critics, and has steadily 
resisted the obvious temptation to retaliate upon political 
opponents, 

M. 
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WALKS IN EDEN. 


THE PRAISE OF GARDENS. By A. F. Sieveking, F.S.A. London: 
J. M. Dent and Co. 


Tuis new and enlarged edition of a book very justly praised 
on its first appearance opens up to the lover of gardens a fresh 
vista of delightful pictures, and one who reads it with no undue 
haste, and with imagination on the alert to receive varied 
impressions, may taste, as in an enchanted dream, the beauty 
of well-nigh every famous garden that antiquity or the ages of 
romance have sung. He may know how men loved and 
planned their gardens in ancient Egypt, Greece or Rome ; 
he may wander through the gardens of Babylon or Damascus, 
or learn the,intricacies of those of China and Japan, and then, 
turning little by little to more familiar ground, may visit 
perhaps the Generalife at Granada or the Villa d’Este at 
Tivoli, and passing through the wonders of Versailles and its 
parks, end up with what he will not think least beautiful, the 
old gardens of England. 

There is a charm about the fact that each description is 
in the words of a different and generally a famous author— 
often himself the maker of the garden—or again, a traveller 
of renown. The individual style of each writer, or of the 
period to which he belonged, sets a stamp upon these descrip- 
tions which saves them absolutely from the monotony that 
might otherwise have threatened them. The collection, as 
its able compiler observes, is held together by “ the unity of 
its subject, garden-art or design,” and it teems with instruc- 
tion and suggestion as to this entrancing subject ; but at the 
same time it brings together a wonderfully varied and 
beautiful anthology of the thoughts to which many a poet's 
heart has given birth in the quiet seclusion of a garden. Some 
matter for regret it suggests indeed : for instance, that from 
earliest antiquity down to recent times, the taste for laying out 
gardens in the grand and formal style, with statuary, fountains 
and architectural adjuncts, has, after achieving magnificent 
results, so often degenerated into the most grotesque and 
unlovely exaggeration. What shall we say of gardens, too, 
where the parterres are composed of differently coloured 
gravels ; and glass spheres and “ vistas” painted on walls, take 
the place of real flowers and groves. Then, on the other 
hand, when the reaction, probably hastened by such excesses, 
set in against formal gardening, what a_sense of regret is 
aroused in reading of beautiful old mé€s-grown terraces, 
yew-hedges, bowling-greens and berceaux, levelled and swept 
away to make room for the so-called “ landscape-gardening,” 
termed abroad “the English garden.” To think, for instance, 
that the magnificent work of Le Nétre at Versailles and 
elsewhere has only come down to us in a mutilated condition ! 
Reading of it, and remembering what Versailles still is, one 
thinks of whatit must have been. Happy the gardens that have 
succeeded in preserving the two styles united at their best. 
In England there are still not a few examples of these, and it 
is good to think that we appear now to have reached a state 
of enlightenment and appreciation in which we shall do our 
best to cherish these beautiful monuments of the past, and, 
perhaps, even in some cases, to add to their charm. 

One of the lesser regrets is that the cultivation of sweet 
herbs, for perfuming the garden and the cooking-pot alike, has 
so much gone out of fashion. Perhaps we could hardly expect 
the modern country parson’s wife to follow George Herbert's 
advice as to the medicinal use of herbs and “ prefer her garden 
and her fields to all outlandish gums from the city,” but why 
are our country-folk so much more ignorant regarding the 
medicinal uses of camomile, violet, elder, and lime-blossoms, 
than are our foreign neighbours? And yet more, why are 
basil and marjoram no longer brought into our kitchens, as 
they are in France or Italy? Bacon, whose description of an 
ideal garden should be quoted, if one could choose one passage 
above another in so choice an assemblage, says :— 

“ But those Plants which perfume the Air most delight- 
fully . . . . being trodden upon and crushed, are three : 
that is, Burnet, Wild-Time and Water-Mints. Therefore you 
are to set whole Alleys of them, to have the Pleasure when you 
walk or tread.” 

Who has such an Alley? Among all the fascinating sugges- 
tions, prospects and visions, the book brings before us, the 
imagination runs riot and the mind fails to make a choice ; 
but one thing remains certain, that the abundant use of water, 





whether in streams, canals, fountains, or even small “ basins” 
of marble or other stone, was insisted upon by all the great 
garden-makers. Versailles was a notable instance of this, and 
yet more, the Generalife at Granada, under whose evergreen 
arcades a river flows along a marble canal. And who would 
not agree that the sound of running water would add the last 
touch of enchantment to the garden of his dreams? 


A. S, 





THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT. 


THE PREVENTION OF Factory AccIpENTs. By John Calder, 
sometime H.M. Inspector of Factories for the North of Scotland. 
London : Longmans, Green and Co. . 

THE Case LAW OF THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AcT. By 
R. M. Minton-Senhouse. London: Effingham Wilson. 

WoRKMEN’s COMPENSATION CaAsEs. Edited by R. M. Minton- 
Senhouse. London: William Clowes and Sons. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION : DIGEST OF CASES. By James Weir. 
London : The Insurance Observer, 37, Walbrook. 


THERE is a danger of underestimating the effects of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act by keeping one’s eyes too 
exclusively fixed on the cases that come before the courts. 
Such cases have been plentiful, and the stream is not likely to 
run dry until an amending Act clears up some of the anomalies 
and obscurities of a measure which is by no means perfect. 
For every instance in which litigation has arisen it is only 
fair, however, to’ ask how many widows and how many 
injured workmen have had their claims settled without fuss 
or litigation or expense. Unluckily no definite answer can be 
given. Nobody knows how many people have been com- 
pensated since the Act came into force eighteen months ago; 
and the best we can do is to make a rough conjecture from . 
such data as we can lay,our hands on. If the Government 
had established a register of compensated accidents, as they 
were pressed to do, we should know precisely what was 
happening. They decided not to trouble themselves with 
records and statistics, and the result is that the man who 
wants to know how the Act has been working looks up the 
reports of the actions, sees the not very flattering comments 
of Judges, and remarks to himself that the Act is a failure. 

Mr. Calder’s valuable book should help to make the 
situation clearer, for he has a businesslike way of arranging 
his accident statistics, and his deductions are made with 
knowledge. Taking the accidents reported under the Factory 
Act for the first year of the operation of compensation, he 
estimates, with the help of data as to the duration of incapacity 
in his own possession, that compensation was payable in no 
less than 32,000 factory casualties, of which 837 were fatal. 
(Compensation begins from the second week after the accident, 
so that a large number of minor accidents are ruled out.) 
If we add the 480 fatal accidents to railway servants, and the 
932 reported from mines and quarries, and at least 50,000 
non-fatal accidents for the two classes, we shall probably 
have a fair idea of the range of the first twelvemonths’ com- 
pensation. Under the factory group alone, the number of 
judicial arbitrations was for the same period between 300 and 
400. For the first year's working of a complicated law this is 
a very small percentage of litigation, if arbitration can be so 
called ; and Mr. Calde. holds that the figures. confirm— 

“ The many individual experiences of absence of friction in 
the application of the Act, and prompt settlement of claims by 
employers and insurance undertakers. . . . . Several 
hundred official medical referees have been practically unem- 
ployed, gloomy forecasts as to malingering and economic 
friction have not been fulfilled, and certified schemes of com- 
pensation have been adopted in only a few cases in preference 
to the Act.” 

As to the undoubted increase in notified accidents since 
the Act came into force, Mr. Calder points out that the more 
stringent notification demanded by the new Factory Act 
accounts for the rise in non-fatal accidents, whilst the increase 
in fatal accidents over the preceding year must be looked at 
in the light of the abnormal rush of business in the dangerous 
trades, with its accompanying increase of employment. 
Another point to be borne in mind is the cessation of work in 
the engineering and allied trades incident to the lock-out in 
1897, which led to an artificial reduction of the accident rate 
in the twelve months preceding the compensation period, 
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The lock-out was, in fact, in a large measure responsible for 
the apparent increase of accidents in the following year, and 
it goes without saying that the extreme high pressure under 
which work was resumed in a score of industries must have 
added something to the accident roll. Mr. Calder makes no 
allusion to the fantastic theory that the Compensation Act 
itself is the guilty agent in piling up accidents, but perhaps he 
does not study the Daily News. 

We may read in conjunction with Mr. Calder’s testimony 
the interesting letter from the manager of an accident 
insurance society, published in Mr. Minton-Senhouse’s Case 
Law :— 

“I have not the least sympathy [says this authority] with 
the many criticisms and animadversions one hears on the 
subject. Whatever blemishes exist, they were, under the 
circumstances, almost inevitable, and are as nothing compared 
to the benefits the Act has conferred, for it must not be for- 
gotten that the compensation that has been paid for injuries 
received has, for all practical purposes, gone into the pockets of 
the injured instead of going to satisfy the innumerable expenses 
which were a necessary part of the procedure under the 
Employers’ Liability Act of 1880.” 

To the suggestion that clauses in the insurance policies 
have been responsible for the dismissal of old men, of which 
so much has been heard since the new Act came into force, 
the manager gives an explicit general denial :— 

“ Insurance companies, beyond the stipulation that reasonable 
precautions should be taken, assume the risk as it stands with- 
out imposing any kind of condition at all upon employers, as 
to whether the employees should be single or married, young 
or old, hale or infirm ; and it may be taken for granted that this 
practice on the part of the insurance companies will have no 
perceptible influence on premiums, having regard to the 
volume and extent of their business.” 

The inference is that where men have been dismissed or 
threatened on account of their years—as in the notorious case 
of the Barrow Steel Company—it has been by uninsured 
employers. The idea of the insurance company as the 
guardian angel of the workman is something of a novelty—it 
used to be a veritable dragon in the days of employers’ 
liability—but Mr. Clifford’s claim seems to be valid in the 
present instance. 

The two volumes of cases which have come before the 
courts, including as they do some of the more important 
County Court arbitrations, make it easy to detect the weak 
spots in the working of the Act. And here let one say that to 
those who followed each step in the progress of the Bill and 
marked how the sullenness of the Conservatives grew into 
sheer mutiny before the last stages were reached, it must be a 
matter for wonder that the disputed points are not more 
numerous. Time and time again, bits of the Bill had to be 
dropped to pacify the pack of interests that went snapping at 
Mr. Chamberlain's heels like wolves on the track of a sledge 
party ina Russian story. And when we remember that the 
new law was patched, as it were, on to the old garment of the 
Factory Acts—three unconsolidated Acts, with a fringe of 
tentative and partial provisions for new trades tacked on in 
1895—it is easy to understand why it is that the Court of 
Appeal has grown familiar with questions of compensation, 
and to sympathise with the heat which judges have shown as 
they applied themselves to the business of elucidation. 

The adoption of the Factory Act area for the purposes of 
compensation—with mines and quarries and railways thrown 
in—is in fact responsible for a great deal of the litigation. A 
factory has becomé by a long process of legislation a highly 
complex conception, and in some trades it is no light matter 
for a man to discover whether he is or is not under the 
Factory Acts. 

All the disputes about ships and docks, buildings, wharves 
and warehouses, with the seemingly arbitrary conclusions of 
the courts, may be traced back to this source. Naturally 
enough, the result of interpreting one bundle of compromises 
by reference to another bundle has not been satisfactory, as 
builders, carpenters, warehousemen, and waterside labourers 

have found to their cost. The way out of these particular 
difficulties would seem to lie in scheduling these trades by 
name, a course which would dispose of such questions as 
“ When are ships and wharves and buildings not factories?” 
If carmen were also included—and their trade is one of the 
most dangerous in existence—the chief sufferers from a narrow 
interpretation of the words “on in or about a factory” would 
be accounted for. There are other defects in the plan of 


proceeding on the basis of the Factory Acts, but they are less 
serious than the arbitrary lines which govern the compensa- 
tion of waterside labourers and builders, and I need not enter 
into them here. The chief trouble has arisen in the latest 
additions to the field of factory supervision ; the mass of men 
injured in factories has been in no way affected by the 
limitations and peculiarities of the Factory Acts. 

But to my thinking the worst flaw brought to light by the 
courts is the dangerous elasticity of the apparently innocent 
words “arising out of and in the course of the employment.” 
No one supposed when the Bill was before the House, 
certainly no one suggested, that the phrase might be so con- 
strued as to penalise a man for doing something which, whilst 
technically outside the run of his regular work, was still 
performed bond fide in the course of his occupation. The 
only moral disqualification set up by the Act is “serious and 
wilful misconduct,” a defencg which has usually failed when 
employers have tried to fight behind it, and which has been held 
not to apply even in the case of breaches of certain statutory 
special rules. Yet it has happened that employers who have 
been driven from this defence have fallen back, upon the 
phraseology quoted above, and converted it, with the help of 
the courts, into a doctrine which forbids compensation to 
workmen who have been guilty of some trifling error of 
judgment, excess of zeal, or inattention to orders. “The 
course of the employment” has, in fact, been construed in 
such a way as to confine the area of compensation to operations 
which can be proved to have come within the recognised line 
of the individual workman's employment—a line which is 
often undefined before the event, however clearly it may be 
chalked out after it. The judgment that has finally sealed 
this view of employment was given in the Court of Appeal 
too late to be included in the law books, but it is worth while 
mentioning here. The applicant was the widow of a labourer 
employed in a Welsh colliery, who met his death while 
removing a lump of coal that projected from the drift. It 
was contended that such a job was none of his business, the man 
having been set to clear away coal from the roadway. The 
applicant, on her part, urged that the fireman had ordered the 
removal of the block, whilst the fireman declared that he had 
told the labourer to leave it alone. Whether the labourer 
attacked the coal out of fun or perversity, or to gain some 
personal ends of his own was not discussed. The judges 
decided that— 

“Unless the @plicant proved that the accident arose out of 
and in the course of the deceased's employment, the employers 
were entitled to judgment.” 

The widow could not prove this, and the compensation awarded 
by the County Court Judge was disallowed. Here, it seems 
to me, we have a state of things as bad as anything in 
Employers’ Liability. We have the dead man set against the 
living overseer; we have the overseer’s uncorroborated 
testimony accepted by the courts ; we have the widow left to 
plead that her husband was sacrificed whilst engaged in the 
lawful discharge of a duty, as to which no one but the 
overseer could speak with authority, and which we may be 
quite certain was never embodied in a contract of any 
description with the workman. What will be the effect of 
such a judgment if it is generally applied? Endless litiga- 
tion and gross injustice certainly, competitive perjury 
re-established, and a blossoming of “doctrines” not inferior 
perhaps to the tropical growth that hid the law of Employers 
Liability. There is just a hope however that this “proof of 
employment” will not be pressed, for it cuts both ways. It 
can hardly pay employers to stereotype their workshop 
discipline and organisation beyond a certain point, and if a 
whole class of risks is to be lopped from the Act—trisks which 
workmen are expected to take upon themselves, whatever 
foremen or managers may say to the contrary—the workman 
will draw his own conclusions and act upon them, The 
matter however ought not to be left as it stands, and the 
intention of Parliament should be expressed in such a way 
that there can be no misunderstanding. 

I have left too little space for analysing the other 
sources of litigation which are illustrated by Mr. Minton- 
Senhouse and Mr. Weir. The disputes about the wage basis 
of compensation, the definition of dependent, and so on, have 
not, I think, up to the present, revealed any serious flaws in 
the law as a working measure, and it seems safe to assume, 
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from the small number of arbitrations, that settlements are as 
a rule made on the most favourable terms. No doubt the 
same thing applies with regard to the payment of the 
maximum compensation allowable under the Act. Taking 
the measure as it stands after a test of eighteen months, a 
careful study of the cases seems to me conclusive as to the 
small range of really serious defects, and equally so as to the 
simplicity of the task of making good these defects by an 
amending Act. ‘ 


VAUGHAN NASH. 





THE GREAT GOLD LAND. 


IN British CoLtumBiA. By W. A. Baillie- 


Grohman. Horace Cox. 


SPORT AND LIFE 


“IxpDIANS, big game and tenderfeet” would not be an 
inapt title for Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s book. Herein he tells us 
in a uniformly interesting, if not always a highly literary 
narrative, his experiences in the region of which perhaps the 
most valuable account we possess is by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, the celebrated fur-hunter at the beginning of the 
present century. Since, sixty years ago, the author and 
sportsman, Prince Wied, paid his protracted hunting visit to 
the Rockies, time has wrought many changes. In 1832 the 
European sportsman took at least six months to reach the big 
game country at its easternmost point, the junction of the 
Yellowstone and Missouri rivers. Nowadays, as Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman reminds us, the journey can be done in ten days, 
Convenience, comfort and despatch are at the call of the big 
game hunter ; there is nothing lacking, some authorities assert, 
but the big game itself. 

The question whether big game, as for example, moose, 
big-horn, and wapiti, exists in large numbers in the northern 
Rocky Mountain territory is one that possesses a strong interest 
for others besides sportsmen. We are presented from time to 
time with such conflicting opinions from accredited authorities, 
ranging from Lord Dunraven to Mr. Phillips-Wolley, as to 
not a little confuse the judgment. Twenty years ago the 
former sportsman made bold to declare the North West to be 
practically “shot out ;” yet only the other day Mr. Warburton 
Pike spoke of large herds of enormous moose which were to 
be found roaming in the lands to the north, and several other 
recent writers speak of the profusion of wapiti, even in British 
Columbia. The present author seems to have made up his 
mind that British Columbia’s big game resources are on the 
whole disappointing, although he more than once admits that 


wapiti have been slain by non-professional hunters. The 
truth seems to lie between the two extremes. Big game 
exists, but it is extremely difficult to get at. The dense 


forests of British Columbia considerably reduce the sports- 
man's chances. As for smaller game, such as black-tail deer 
and Rocky Mountain sheep, it appears tg exist in wonderful 
profusion, though even this profusion*® must be seriously 
diminished if the slaughter to which nearly every recent 
writer as well as older travellers refer, is permitted to con- 
tinue. Only last August a “more than usually vigilant law 
officer" attempted to seize a shipment to the States of some 
twenty-one thousand hides of black-tail deer, contrary to the 
game-laws. But the authorities declared that there had been 
no actual contravention of the letter of the statute, and the 
21,000 deerskins crossed the border in triumph. 

Perhaps the most valuable information with which Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman furnishes us in the course of the present 
volume deals with the Kootenay Indians, a tribe of which 
there appears no description in any similar work with which 
lam acquainted, and which deserves the perusal of ethnologists 
and students of the North American aborigines. This tribe 
had until recently no reservation :— 

“They had no agents over them ; they received no assistance 
from the Government ; no official census had been ever taken 
of them ; they lived entirely upon the products of their rivers, 
lakes, and forests ; they spoke a tongue unknown to their next 
neighbours ; they kept strictly to themselves, and with the 
exception of their annual buffalo-hunt, they never left their own 
beautiful mountain-girt home.” 

_Mr. Baillie-Grohman notes one peculiarity of this tribe 
which he had not remarked in any other North American 





Indians, it was “their merry, laughter-loving disposition, 
affording a striking contrast to the sullen moroseness usual 
amongst most other Indians, especially those in United States 
territories.” 

The book, interesting as it is, and containing a large 
number of excellent illustrations, is unhappily marred in its 
closing chapter by some unpleasant animadversions on the 
Canadian and provincial Governments—unpleasant, and I 
must add, unwarrantable. One instance will suffice. Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman believed the Government had broken faith 
with him with regard to his concessions, and commenced a 
petition of right against the Crown. His lawyer in Victoria 
forwarded to him at New York certain documents important 
to the case. The letter was unregistered, and contrary to law 
not even prepaid. Consequently it found its way to the dead- 
letter office at Ottawa. There it remained for the usual period 
of one month, and as it was not claimed was forthwith 
destroyed “in the usual manner.” Upon such a basis as this 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman more than hints his suspicion that 
the Government of the Dominion of Canada were in a con- 
spiracy to ruin his interests. 

“There were some other important documents,” he adds, 
“connected with my case and these, oddly enough, disappeared 
too.” I hope that His Excellency the Governor-General was 
not concerned in the peculation ! 

In conclusion, I may point out some errors in Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman’'s statistics dealing with the taxation of 
British Columbia as compared with the rest of the Dominion. 
The population of Ontario was, by the Census of 1891, 
2,114,321—a difference of one million from this author's figures 
on p. 332. The population of British Columbia was 98,173— 
not 97,613: Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s estimate of the revenue 
exactions per capita of the Pacific Province is almost double 
that of my own. If the indirect taxation happens to exceed 
by $3, or at most $4 per capita, that of the other 
provinces, it is capable of a very simple explanation. British 
Columbia is a mining country. New settlements (such as 
that in the Kootenay district) require new and expensive 
outfits, and it is natural that mining machinery should be 
subjected to a high tax on the plea that Canadian manufac- 
turers might in time compete with the firms over the border. 
And by the new tariff (1897) many of the articles mentioned 
are no longer taxed, or but lightly. Protection may be wrong, 
but Mr. Baillie-Grohman should not resort to a perversion of 
figures in order to prove that the residents of British Columbia 
suffer a grievance. 


BECKLES WILLSON. 





EARLY CELTIC IDEALS. 


FLED BRICREND : THE FEAST OF BRICRIN. Edited, with Trans- 
lation, Introduction and Notes, by George Henderson, M.A. 
(Edin.), Ph.D. (Vienna), Coll. lesu, Oxon. David Nutt. 


Tue chief interest of the Cuchulainn cycle of early Celtic 
poems and romances is in the light which it throws upon the 
life and ideals of a Western race before it was influenced by 
either Christian or classical ideas. It is difficult, in this 
respect, to over-rate its importance. 

It has been customary of late to characterize the Celt as a 
dreamer, ineffective in the practical affairs of life, over- 
shadowed by an imagination that distorts the true relations of 
things, a creature of fancies. It is true that the later calamitous 
history of his race has thrown his mind back upon itself and 
that a well-nigh landless people has created for itself an 
invisible world out of its memories and hopes, where its past 
shines through a mist of regret, its future through a mist of 
longing. But in the earliest literature of the Celts we find a 
different spirit. We meet in it a temper that freely accepts 
life as it is,a delight in the contemplation of strong human 
character in action—the source of all great epic and dramatic 
poetry—a sensuous, artistic pleasure in all that is beautiful in 
the external world. The persons of these sagas are dis- 
tinguished by a primitive laggeness of touch, free from the 
questioning introspection, the mixed ideals, the profound 
sadness that mark the creations of later periods. The stories 
are unfolded in a clear, strong light, with a richness of colour 
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and a clearness of detail little in consonance with our later 
conceptions of the “ Celtic twilight.” 

In the character of Cuchulainn himself is pictured a joy 
in the intoxication of battle—a love of love untrammelled by 
our excellent modern notion of fidelity—a passionate delight 
in successful activities. In some stories he is introduced to 
us as a demi-god, -with supernatural powers, capable of 
fighting the immortals in their own territory. But his earthly 
adventures strike a deeper note, often of tragic human interest. 
The description in the Tain Bo Cualnge of his slaying of his 
friend Ferdia, and of his lament for him, is fine in its tender- 
ness of sentiment. In the death of his son Conn la, whom 
he kills in error, there is striking drama, and in the story of 
Cuchulainn’s own death there is a sense of inevitable fate, a 
grandeur of conception that touches the heights of tragedy. 
Conscious of his approaching doom, the hero bids farewell 
to his people at Emain, and goes forth without gladness and 
without regret to his last battle. There is, in fact, in the 
century or so of stories that composes the cycle all the 
materials of an epic. 

The Feast of Bricrin, which Mr. Henderson has now 
rendered into English, is by no means the most poetic of 
these stories. It is however for many reasons one of the 
more interesting. It illustrates with much detail the position 
and privileges of the tribal champions amongst the Gael, the 
hospitable customs of their ancient kings and chiefs, and the 
class distinctions that were recognised amongst them. Bricrin 
of the Evil Tongue, whe lived at Dun Rudraige in Ulster, 
prepared a great feast for King Conchobar and his Knights of 
the Red Branch, At such festivals it was the custom to set 
apart a favoured portion for the acknowledged champion of 
the tribe, as was the case in early Greece and in many other 
early communities. Bricrin, who delighted only in seeing 
others quarrel, approached separately three of the knights, 
Loigare, Conall and Cuchulainn, and incited each to claim the 
portion. To the last he said :— 

“* Hail to thee, Cuchulainn, thou victor of Bregia, thou bright 
banner of the Liffey, darling of Emain, beloved of wives and of 
maidens, for thee to-day Cuchulainn is no nickname, for thou 
art the champion of the Ulster men, thou wardest off their 
great feuds and frays, thou seekest justice for each man of 
them ; thou attainest alone to what all the Ulster men’ fail 
in. . . . . What meaneth therefore thy leaving of the 
champion’'s portion for some one else of the men of Ulster, since 
no one of the men of Erin is capable of contesting it against 
thee?’ ‘By the god of my tribe,’ quoth Cuchulainn, ‘ his head 
shall he lose whoso comes to contest it with me.’” 

Then follows a description of the guests who occupied couches 
around the hall whilst musicians and players performed. The 
charioteers of the three knights each claimed the sovran 
championship for his master, and soon shields and swords 
were seized and the king had to intervene. Bricrin then 
incites the wives of the three warriors to claim precedence as 
they enter the hall, and there follows what is known as “ The 
Ulster Women’s War of Words.” This isa remarkable human 
document, not by any means out-worn. When Metysche said 
that “ Man created woman out of a rib of his god, the Ideal” he 
reckoned without considering the persistency of a mood of 
the eternal feminine. Said Fedelm of the fresh heart, wife of 


Loigaire :— 
“Born of a mother in freedom, one in rank and in race mine 
elders ; 
Sprung from loins that are royal, in the beauty of peerless breed- 
ing ; 
Lovely in form I am _ reckoned, and noted for figure and 
comely .... 
Why should not Fedelm the lovely step first in the mead-hall so 
festive, . 
Shapelier than all other women, triumphant and jealous of 
conquest ?” 


And her rivals were not less out-spoken, Emer, wife of Cuchu- 
lainn, declaring :— 
“T am the standard of women, in figure, in grace and in wisdom ; 
None mine equal in beauty, for I am a picture of graces . 
Joy of sense, or of loving, unto mine has never been likened.” 
It must be good for a woman who thinks like this to be able 
to say so much without offence. Nowadays if a woman has 
such thoughts and feels slighted ,by the world, she becomes 
sullen or iritable, and eats her own heart like Hedda Gabler in 
Ibsen's play, or seeks refuge, like clever Marie Bashkirtseff, in 
a diary. But there was no need to preach our newest doc- 
trine of self-realization to the ancient Celts. The heroes 





expressed themselves as freely on their own behalf as their 
wives ; and not in words only, but in deeds. Thinking is 
difficult to man in an early stage of culture, but his thoughts 
when they do arrive result in action. Moderns often forget 
that there should be a connection between the ideal and 
conduct. We all dread to take ourselves too seriously in spite 
of philosophers and the poets. But the natural man, living in 
direct conflict with Nature and his fellows, felt it to be a sort 
of baseness not to rely upon himself, an impiety not to do 
himself justice in his actions and in his words. 

Of course, in The Feast of Bricrin, which is not conceived 
in the serious heroic vein of some of the other stories, allow- 
ance must be made for the humorous spirit of the bard, who 
takes a somewhat satiric delight in exaggerating the self- 
importance of his characters. This leads Mr. Henderson to 
suggest that the present version, old as it undoubtedly is, was 
founded upon still earlier renderings of the. story. The 
principal MS. from which he translates was _ transcribed 
from older MSS. into the Book of the Dun Cow about 1100 A.p., 
by Moelmuiri, of the community of the Culdees, of whom we 
read, in the Annals of the Four Masters, under the year 1106, 
that he was “killed on the floor of the cathedral of 
Clonmacnois by plunderers.” 

Mr. Henderson has in his copious notes added much 
interesting matter elucidating the references to places and 
persons in the saga. Readers interested in the subject 
should read his book in connection with Miss Eleanor Hull's 
The Cuchulainn Saga, which includes translations of the chief 
stories of the cycle. Even more necessary is Jubuinville’s 
great work on early Celtic literature, which deals fully not 
only with the Cuchulainn and later sagas, but also with an 
earlier cycle dealing with the gods and other purely super- 
natural beings that figure in Celtic mythology. The whole 
subject is admirably unfolded in his lucid French prose. 


T. B. 





A COBDEN PRIZE ESSAY. 


THE HISTORY OF TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE 
UntTED STATES. With Special Reference to the Effect of 
Tariffs. By Sydney J. Chapman. London : Swan, Sonnenschein 
and Co. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Tuis little book is composed of a portion of the Cobden 
Prize Essay of 1898. It shows evidence of great dili- 
gence in mastering the various text-books on the subject. 
Its diagrams of Anglo-American trade, going even into 
such minutiz as fowls, are carefully worked out, and the 
variety of zigzags which they present should satisfy the most 
curious student of the facts. The extreme compression prac- 
tised by the author makes it a little difficult at times to follow 
the ups and downs @f trade with an intelligent eye to their 
causes, and Mr. Chapman's method will be found a trifle 
severe by those who take up his book in the hope of finding a 
short cut through difficult country. All the same, the attempt is 
creditable, and we hope that one of these days Mr. Chapman 
will give us a fuller account of his researches. If the Cobden 
Club should at some future day offer a prize to middle-aged 
men, Mr. Chapman might enter the lists again when he has 
had time to look round him and arrange his material. As it 
is, it is almost inevitable that he should be, to use an 
Americanism, “ snowed under” by such great clouds of 
statistics. 

The writer's conclusions, so far as he expresses them, are 
summarised in a couple of pages at the end of the book, and 
we cannot say that they are couched in any very confident 
Free Trade language. After pointing out that the successive 
increases and decreases in trade coincided generally with tariff 
changes, he continues :—‘ The suggested implication is obvious. 
At the same time it is well to bear in mind that tariff changes 
follow as well as precede changes in trade.” However, an 
essay is an essay, and Mr. Chapman is not to be blamed for the 
caution with which he delivers his verdict. We are glad it 
did not lose him the Cobden Prize. 


N. 
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FICTION. 


ParsoN KELLY. 
London : Longmans and Co. 

Jocetyx Erkot. By Curtis Yorke. London : Jarrold and Sons. 

A TorNn-ouT PaGe. By Dora Russell. London: Digby, Long 
and Co. 

PoLLY OF PARKER's RENTS. By C. T. Kimmins. 
F. Mabelle Pearse. London: James Bowden. 

Tue Sky Pitot. A Tale of the Foothills. By Ralph Connor. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 


Illustrated by 


Tue Lirtep SuHapow. By C. Kenneth Burrow. London: 
J. Bowden. 

A Crazy MoMENT. By Sarah Tytler. London: Digby, Long 
and Co. 


Tue Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. With an Intro- 
duction by George Gissing. London: Methuen and Co. 


An alliance between Mr. A. E. W. Mason and Mr. Andrew 
Lang for a romance dealing with the Jacobite rebellion and 
plots would seem to promise well. No one has a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the curious details of the period than Mr. 
Andrew Lang; no living writer is better qualified than Mr. 
Mason to weave the spell of romance round such a subject. 
Even the frequently stultifying effect of collaboration might 
be expected to be overcome by such a union. 

That the story isa good one a mental review soon con- 
vinces us. George Kelly and Nicholas Wagan are attractive 
fellows, and they are Irish. “Smilinda,” the young and 
beautiful wife of the decrepit old Earl of Oxford, isan amusing 
study of a heartless flirt, and is quite worthy of being the 
bad angel to the impressionable parson. Rose is a sufficiently 
personable heroine, and has spirit. Scope, Montague, and 
Lord Sidney Beauclerk are all characters to adorn the scene 
and give movement to the adventures. Yet these excellent 
people of the plot move wearily at first to positions of interest. 
Even in the style a kind of hesitancy appears; but after this 
first period of depression the plot begins to move with 
rapidity and brilliance. The scenes at Lady Oxford's rout 
are as fine examples of romantic comedy as we could wish, 
witty and of breathless interest. Parson Kelly will live by 
these scenes. The story shuffles out rather lamely, but the 
memory of this triumph carries one with sufficient interest to 
theend. This is certainly a book to be read. 

The prolific author of Focelyn Errol has at length reached 
the peaceful condition in which her characters write them- 
selves. Certain types follow certain laws, the rest is mere 
statement. A., the wicked but maddeningly beautiful heroine, 
is engaged to a curate, but jilts him and marries an old man 


" for his money. A. makes a second and even more satisfactory 


alliance. People, however, as bad as she can come to no real 
good. So she meets with an accident and we leave her a 
living wreck with all traces of beauty totally eradicated. B., 
a hero and a divine, finding the pitiless clearness of his 
intellect too much for his theology, resigns his priestly calling 
and writes a book on “God's Limitations.” It is widely read, 
but B. should have stuck to his faith. He dies in a street row. 
C.,a good woman, noble-minded but a freethinker, loves the 
curate and eventually marries him. Freethinkers, however, 
are a mistake. So after a stormy night on a rock C. accepts 
the existence of a Divinity. But it is too late to get off scot 
free, and she loses her husband in the following chapter. D., 
the first husband of A., a man with a large income but little 
taste, says with an evil chuckle, “ It's a good thing you're such 
4 pretty woman, or I'd wring your neck, my dainty Pauline.” 
Shortly afterwards he expires from shock. E. and F., two 
simple, good young people fall in love and marry. Their first 
meeting is singularly idyllic. E., with “a certain cachet” 
and a large band box, is on the top of an omnibus :;— 
“As the omnibus started with a jerk, the box in some 
unaccountable way flew over the edge and landed in the road- 
way. ‘Here, stop!’ exclaimed Armstrong, laying an impera- 
tive hand on the driver's shoulder. And with a cat-like spring 
he launched himself over the rail, captured the box, and was 
on his seat again before the driver had quite recovered.” 
After this splendid athletic performance E. naturally says to 
F.,“in a soft voice with a curious elusive accent "—“ That 
Was very good of you,” and accepts his hand in marriage. 

We recommend the author when she contemplates 
another work to shuffle her characters and cut freely. 

The author of A Torn-out Page is lavish of her material. 


By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang, 


We have murder, bigamy, blackmail,a runaway wife, a double 
marriage, several births, a suicide and an abduction. . Among 
the characters are a Spanish lady, an English baronet, an 
admiral, a cook, a Spanish villain, his twin brother, his mother, 
an amateur detective, a blind child, a widow, two artists, two 
hospital nurses and four clergyman’s daughters. But the 
characters are not utilized. They crowd the stage and do not 
advance the action. 

Isabelle, the Spanish lady, has “a shadowed life,” “dark 
Moorish blood that curdles in her veins” and a habit of 
snatching up~a Turkish dagger in moments of perplexity. 
She is embarrassed with a secret husband, the Spanish villain 
(Pedro), who is however not really her husband, as he had 
previously married the admiral’s cook (not really a cook but a 
housekeeper). The father, the admiral, is “breezy,” but 
inaccurate, especially in matters relating to family and finance. 
He is not really her father but her stepfather, and he confuses 
his ward's property with his own, Her second (really first) 
husband is a baronet and a “real gentleman.” “ Isabelle’s 
presence filled him with that extraordinary pleasure with 
which some people’s does us,” and “he suited Isabelle’s 
mind " at first sight—in short, a love match. Unfortunately 
her pseudo husband had been a “bold, bad man,” with a 
“sinister type of good looks” and an “ evil laugh” (hereditary ; 
his mother frequently emitted a “terrible giggle”), so that she 
was not long destined to live in peace. On page 44 she 
leaves her husband, fearing the heavy blackmail to which she 
is subjected might annoy him. Then follow numerous 
adventures of a striking nature—but we will not anticipate the 
reader, 

One incident however fills us with asense of injury. 
Isabelle (a happy “ Baroness” ) is seated at the piano. “She 
was dressed in white cashmere trimmed with otter—a beautiful 
woman this—and she was idly letting her fingers pass over the 
ivory keys,” when who should appear but the living image of 
her murdered husband, Pedro. Isabelle gives a cry of horror. 
But the visitor spoils the situation. “Do not be alarmed, 
my lady,” he says, “Iam not the lamented Pedro.” This is 
sinful waste. What is the use of a twin except to personate 
his brother? Every tyro in fiction knows this. What is the 
right thing to be done with A Torn-out Page? Put it in the 
waste-paper basket? Perhaps. 

Polly of Parker's Rents is entitled to serious consideration, 
as it is evidently written with a purpose. The excellence of 
such institutions as the Country Holidays Society for Poor 
Children, Créches and Playing Guilds is indisputable. They 
deserve our warmest sympathy. Miss Kimmins knows the 
East-end—we presume “ Parker's Rents” to be in that locality 
—and is familiar wtth its inhabitants. She knows its squalor, 
its poetry, its infinite humour, Romances of the “gorgeous 
east” are apt to be dingy in hue, and the history of the Ryan 
family presents many an ugly feature. It is treated however 
with tenderness and insight, and the darker sides are sug- 
gested rather than portrayed. The racy idiom of the people 
is accurately represented, and for those who do not object to 
dialect is highly entertaining. Miss Kimmins is moreover in 
earnest, and makes us feel the importance, as well as the 
fascination, of her subject. 

The Sky Pilot tells of the struggles, success and final death 
of the Rev. Arthur Wellington Moore, missionary to the 
Foothills, which are beyond the great prairies and in the 
shadows of the Rockies. It is a familiar story of earnest 
purpose triumphing over indifference, and simple faith 
winning the hearts of honest men. Mr. Ralph Connor writes 
with sincerity and some pathos. The ethics of a conversion 
which result in rather brutal intolerance are perhaps less 
commendable than Mr. Connor imagines, but the phe- 
nomenon is probably true to nature. The book is to be 
especially recommended to those who delight in being moved 
to tears. 

When Vestridge, reduced to his last penny, was given by 
a trusting friend the profitable and not arduous task of 
watching the welfare of a girl of impulse released from legal 
guardianship, and persecuted by the unscrupulous Sothern, 
he had a great stroke of luck. When he fell in love with the 
same girl and proved acceptable his luck was even greater, 
and it only wanted the removal of the villainous imputation 
that the girl had inherited a taint of madness to make him the 
happiest man in the novel. This is practically the plot of a 
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clever and amusing little story by Mr. C. Kenneth Burrow, 
called The Lifted Shadow. It is very slight and sometimes | 
rather immature, but it 1s good-humoured and mildly exciting. | 
It has no serious faults but one, which is also its chief virtue— | 
it is too short. 

There is certainly originality in the idea of Miss “Sarah | 
Tytler’s” new novel, A Crazy Moment. A neurotic young wife, | 
just assured by the doctor that she will never be a mother, 
succeeds in stealing a baby from a waiting-room at a station 
and palming it off as her own. There are many ways in | 
which this idea might be treated, and many developments 
which might be of interest. Miss “Tytler” lets the story 
take its most commonplace course and seldom enlivens it 
with her usual humour and observation. The mother quite 
ceases to be interesting after her crazy moment, and the rest 
of the characters with one exception, the managing and high- 
spirited Mildred Ashe, never succeed in being interesting at 
all. The story is just readable, but it is not worthy of the 
reputation of the authoress. 

It was a good idea to secure Mr. George Gissing to write 
an introduction to the attractive new edition of Dickens’ 
works which Messrs. Methuen and Co. are publishing. It can- 
not be said that he adds much to our critical estimate of 
Pickwick in the pleasant appreciation before us, but he makes | 
one useful protest—that is, against confusing vulgarity with 
the choice of vulgar subjects. “The sure test of vulgarity,” 
he says, “is that it debases whatever it takes note of. 
Dickens, on the other hand, cannot touch the commonest, 
coarsest detail of ignoble life but at once it gains a certain 
interest and suggestiveness.” This is not of universal applica- 
tion, perhaps, in Dickens, but it is at least true as a general 
rule in Pickwick, From Sam Weller to Mr. Stiggins the 
characters are all idealized, and fun is distilled from admira- 
tion or honest hatred, not from an affectation of superiority or 
a perverse distaste. 

Mr. New’s architectural illustrations to this edition of | 
Pickwick are interesting, and the notes of Mr. F. G. Kitton, 
where they are not superfluous and over-anxious to find 
important meanings in the slang of an hour, are illuminating 
and, where we have tested them, accurate. “The Rochester 
Edition ” is likely to be a success. 
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new interest when, with this happy blend of history and guide-book. with its excel 
lent illustrations and careful maps, one may repeople that peaceful coast with the 
picturesque ruffians who threatened the existence of the greatest Empire, save one 
which the world has ever seen.” 
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BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 
The JANUARY (New Year’s) NUMBER of 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
IS NOW READY. 


The New Year’s Number of the PALL MALL MAGA- 
ZINE is full of interesting Articles and Stories. 
Among these are :— 

NOTABLE HOUSES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Illustrated by Photographs of the Houses of Presi- 
dent Kruger, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, &c., &c. 

MILITARY HEROES AT WESTMINSTER. 

A charming Article, dealing with Famous Soldiers 
whose Memorials are in Westminster Abbey. 

A TALE OF THE VELDT. 

A South African Tale of the Boer Treatment of 
Natives. 
Among other Articles are the following :— 

THE AMERICAN STAGE. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 

MOROCCO, THE IMPERIAL CITY. 

By F. G. AFLALO. 

THE TWO HUGOS. By W. E. HENLEY. 

LOTTERIES AND LUCK. By J, Hott ScHoo.ine. 

FROM A LONDON ATTIC. By G. S. STrREEt. 


Stories are also contributed by 
Mrs. Feora A. STEEL, GILBERT PARKER, H, A. VACHELL, 
CLARENCB’ RooOK, HERBERT FLOWERDEW, H. C. ACHE- 
son, and others... 

The NEW YEAR’S NUMBER of the PALL MALL MAGA- 
ZINE is full of exquisite Pictures by the leading artists in black and 
white, and has for Frontispiece a beautiful Reproduction after the 
picture by Holbein :— 

ANNE OF CLEVES. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Publishing Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, London. 




















WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


Price 3d.; by post 3id. 








CONTENTS OF FAN. 12 ISSUE. 
A Dutch Homestead in South Africa. From a Photograph. 
How the World Wags. Illustrated. 
Cartoons of the Week. By F.C. G.: 
The Tugela Problem. 
Our Amateur Strategists. 
The Battle of the Modder River. 
spondent. 
The War : Persons and Incidents. 
Snapshots from the Front. 
How We Drifted into War : Mr. Balfour at Manchester. 
Ditties of the Day. 
An Artist of the Prairies. Illustrated. 
The Necessaries of Life. Short Sketch. 
Midwinter Sport in Russia. Illustrated. 
The Week at the London Theatres. 
The Library : 
“The Crown of Life.” Short Stories by Mr. Wells. 
Literary Notes and News. 
“ Paleface and Redskin.” 
Why We are Not Loved. IV.—Anglo-Saxonism in France. 
Pictures from the Hunting Fields. 


From Our Special Corre- 


Illustrated. 


Our Chess Page. 

The Latest Illustrated Weekly. An Interview and some 
Pictures. 

Qugen’s Guest for Forty Years: Death of Archie, the 
“W.G.” Burglar. 


Concerning Dress. An Illustrated Article for Ladies. 
A Page for Boys and Girls. 

Here, There, and Everywhere. 

All the Week's News, &c. 


Thirty-six Pages of Letterpress and Pictures. 








Publishing Office : Tudor Street, London, E.C. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


W. PETT RIDGE. 
OUTSIDE THE RADIUS. Stories of a London Suburb. 
By W. Pett RIDGE. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
“ This clever and entertaining book.” —Scotsman. 
“The stories are very good, and Mr. Pett Ridge is always clevert.”—Pali Mall 
Gazette. 











RALPH CONNOR. 
THE SKY PILOT. A Tale of the Foot Hills. 


By RALPH 
Connor, Author of “ Black Rock.” Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

“ The stories are well conceived and interesting. The book, however, has good 
literary qualities, and cannot but prove interesting to those who concern themselves 
with wild persons with a view of bringing them under clerical discipline.”—Scols- 
man. 





DR. STALKER. 
THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS. Being His Teachings 


concerning Himself according to the Synoptic Gospels. The Cunningham 
Lecture for 1899. By Rev. AMES STALKER, M.A., D.D., Author of “ The 
Trial and Death of Jesus Christ.” SECOND EDITION. ‘Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 6s. 








DR. GEORGE MATHESON, 
STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. By Rev. 


GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D., Edinbur Author of “Sidelights from 
Patmos,” &c. FOURTH EDITION. Crown 6s. 
“We have no hesitation in pronouncing Dr. Matheson's studies the most preg- 
nant, original, and ae on Wels to the subject that has been published 
for many years,” — 





DR. JOSEPH PARKER. 
A PREACHER’S LIFE. An Autobiograpliy and an Album. 


By JosePH PARKER, D.D,, Minister of the City Temple, London. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. THIRD Eprrion. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

“ The book has the magic of the writer's personality.”—Oufleok. 
“To many this volume will prove a book of deep interest."—Academy. 





DR. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


A BOOK OF FAMILY WORSHIP. “ya Passages 
. ROBERTSON 


and Prayers for Ev Day in the Year. “Edited 
Sicoun MA, LL.D. ‘Crown 8vo.,, cloth, 5s. 





DR. ANDERSON. 
THE BUDDHA OF CHRISTENDOM. By Dr. 
ANDERSON, C.B,, LL.D. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


“The book is a healthy and timeous one and deserves to be widely read.” — 
Glasgow Herald. 


THE SILENCE OF GOD. 


and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., clot 


ROBERT 


3 the Same Author. Fifth 





” Dr. Anderson writes f rae J eloquently, with an know e of of what others 
think and say, and with profo conviction and confidence.” 
H, M. MATHESON. 
MEMORIALS OF HUGH M. MATHESON. Edited b 
his Wife, with Prefatory Note A Rev. “— ¢ DYKEs, —. Bo 
Principal of Westminster College, Cam! With Portrait. 


cloth, 





PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND, 
THE NEW EVANGELISM: and Other Papers. By 


the late HENRY DRUMMOND, Author of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” 
&c. Seconp Epition, Crown 8vo., cloth, price §s. 


“ Stimulating and suggestive.” —Daily Chronicle. 





PROF. W. M. RAMSAY. 
A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY | on ae . PAUL'S 


EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. By W. M. Ramsay, L.D., D.C. ay 
Professor in Aberdeen University, Hon. Fellow of Exeter and 
Oxford. 8vo., cloth, price 12s. 





LADY LAURA RIDDING. 
BY WEEPING CROSS. A Story by Lady Laura RIpDING. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“It is a rare pleasure, even ‘in these 


of undeniable general literary excel- 
lence, to read a story which declares i 
Scotsman. 


as at once exquisite and strong.”— 





REV. C. F. D’ARCY. 
IDEALISM AND THEOLOGY: a Study of Presupposi- 


tions. The Donnellan Lectures, delivered before the A. en of Dublin 
1897-8. By CHARLES F. D'Arcy, B.D. Crown 8vo., cloth, 


One of the most a essays which has of late years either 
erie _ D'Arc; gives us auch a pure & wal treat 
oe with sudden obscure regions of thought, that 


reader will repent of accompany him in his quest. . . .°. very reader 
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COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


50, REGENT STREET, W., AND 14, CORNHILL, E.0., LONDON. 
FOUNDED 1807, 


THE RETURN SYSTEM which has been adopted by this 


Office since its foundation offers an exceptional advantage. 


THE RATES OF PREMIUM are the same as those 
charged by other leading offices. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to RaTEs 
and the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the “ County ” may 
be obtained upon application to— 

G. W. STEVENS 


| Joint Secretaries. 
B. E. Raturre } 





ACCIDENTS oF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, and 
FIDELITY BONDS 
granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849, Claims paid £4,150,000. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 








INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Accumulated Fund exceeds £5,250,000. 
Claims Paid .......ccccceeccccecceeee 210,500,000, 
The profits are divided solely amongst the Assured. Already divided, £5, 400,000. 
All persons now assuring will receive an additional share of profit over later 
entrants, at the next division in 1902. 


At the Division in 1897, £714,390 Cash Profit was apportioned amongst the 
members, being nearly 37 per cent. of the amount paid in premiums during the 
previous five years. There were then nearly 1,000 Policies in respect of which not 
only were the premiums ENTIRELY EXTINGUISHED, but Cash Bonuses were 
also paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the original sums assured are now 
MORE THAN DOUBLED by the bonus additions. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES ARE ISSUED COMBINING LIFE 
ASSURANCE AT MINIMUM COST WITH PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 





“The standard of highest purity.”—The Lancet. 


Cadb 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE— 
THEREFORE BEST. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 





6@ When asking for Cocoa insist on having CapBuRY'’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the sake of extra profit. 





IRISH 
LINENS 


DUBLIN : 





MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light ,, Pet Dozen. 
Dinner Wine. ‘The quality of this wine will 2° + Bets. 
be found equal to wine usually sold at much 14/6 8/3 
higher prices. 


CT. ESTEPHE, 
SUPERIOR DINNER CLARET, old in 
. The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increasing number 
of customers it procures us in London and 
the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 17/6 9/9 
in submitting it to those who like pure 
Bordeaux wine. ; 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any 
Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in 
Great Britain to equal them in value. Compare them 
wae wines sold elsewhere at 16s. and 20s. 8 dosen and 

We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. 

per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37, NORTH JOHN STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 26. Market Street. 
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WALPOLE BROTHERS, LTD., 


89, New Bond Street, and 102, Kensington High Street, London, W. 

8 anpD 9, Surrotk StReer. 
MANUFACTORY : 
DIRECT 


BELFAST: 16, Bevrorp SrRerr. 
Wanrinestown (Co. Down). 


FROM OUR OWN LOOMS. 
Carriage Paid to All Parts of the Country on Orders of £1 and Upwards. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded ba Re Queen to thank 
Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
** Nothing better could be wished for.”—Brilish Weekly. _ 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. 
Epitrep BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.GS. 
1s. each. ILLUSTRATED, Maps by JouN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.GS. 


HTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTIN ST. LEON 
MAL , WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE OF MID- 
BARMOUTH HARLECH CRICCIETH, P 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, 8-Y-COED, SNOWDON. 


“ A brilliant book.” —The Times. “ Particularly good.” —Academy. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 
“Most emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 

Enlarged edition, §g, ; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 


L re) N D @) AND ENVIRONS 


By E. C. Cook and E. T. Cook, M.A. 
THE HOTELS THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 

= al throughout .the World. 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. London: SIMPKIN MARSHALL & Co, 14. 
Thg Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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